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Few the Features 


Responsible for the Success of 


Hamilton’s Essentials Arithmetic 


Games involving work and play 
Short methods 

Special problems for girls 
Special problems for boys 

Drills for accuracy and speed 
“Socialized recitations” 

Farming problems 

Problems without numbers 
Personal thrift problems 
“Household economies” problems 
Problems which develop constructive ability 


The introduction to technical business methods 
by problems which are related to the every- 
day experience of boys and girls 
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A Genuine Time-Saver! 


1000 Problems and Exercises 
in Arithmetic 


Books for the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Grades 


These problem books provide addi- 
tional drill material which may be used 
in connection with any basal series of 
arithmetics. 


Each book contains approximately 
1000 problems, grouped topically and 
followed by review exercises of miscel- 
laneous problems. 

The general plan is that of a series 
of test papers of ten questions each, 
which may be used for classroom work 
or assigned homework. 


By WILLIAM L. FELTER 
Principal of Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


RUGG-CLARK’S 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


A textbook which is the result of extensive 
investigation and research. 


Since 1913 the au- 
thors have carried on 
extensive studies in 
ninth-grade mathe- 
matics, which have at- 
tracted nation-wide interest. These included: 

First. The careful analysis of all the most widely 
used textbooks; 

Second. The designing and giving of standardized 
tests in more than 250 cities; 

Third The | determination of the extent to which 


Based upon six years 
of scientific inves- 
tigation 


the topics of the traditional courses are used, by 
means a tabulation of the kinds of algebra most 
n ( i for in other school subjects 
geometry, etc.) and in tech- 

Nicd. and tiaue COUTSES; 
Fourth. Psychological analysis of the kinds of 
mental activity which are involved in the solution 


of the probiems in the traditionai text; 

Fifth. The extent of failure and non-promotion 
in algebra; 

Sixth. The historical development of algebra as 
a ninth-grade study. 


(Next week we will tell about the indictment and 
conviction of traditional algebra.) 


Cloth. xvit+368 pages. $1.60 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 


Readings from English and American Literature 


An advanced literary reader for junior high schools and upper grammar grades. 


By Walter Taylor Field 


Selections from the best English and American literature, from the time 
of Chaucer through the Great War arranged chronologically by authors and 
equipped with biographies, portraits, vocabularies, questions, helps, and sug- 


gestions for collateral reading. 


Do high school pupils regard the study of literature as a task? They 
are certain to appreciate and enjoy good literature when their training has 


shown them in what it consists. 


The aim of Field’s Readings from English and American Literature has 
-been to give familiarity with the fundamentals of literary style to pupils in 


the upper grades. 


Ginn and Company 
12 Ashburton Place 


Boston 
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IS PUBLIC EDUCATION AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY? 


BY WILLIAM D, PARKINSON 


Waltham, Mass. 


Aristotle propounded the theory that educa- 
tion is the first business of the state, but a 
generation has grown up that knows-not Aris- 
totle and the schoolmaster is in doubt. One 1s 
heard rather frequently to express the wish that 
he were engaged in an occupation for which the 
world has some respect. It is all very well to 
respect one’s own calling, but one who must 
maintain ‘this own respect for it in_ the face of 
general disrespect soon drops into an attitude 
either of apology or of defiance, and neither atti- 
tude wins respect. 

To be sure there are some signs of respect for 
ecucation. The public school cuts a large figure 
in Mary Antin’s book of “The Promised Land.” 
year, too, plattiorms are drenched in tor- 
rents of eloquent tribute to the high calling of 
the teacher, moulder of citizenship, shaper of 
the destinies of the nation, advance agent of 
civilization; to the public school as the melting 
pot of races, solvent of prejudice, incubator of 
cemocracy, culture medium of patriotism. France 
called her schools her second line of defence, 
and. maintained them almost up to the firing line, 
her children pursuing the even tenor of their 
way while shells exploded above their subter- 
ranean classroom, or fell by the wayside as they 
passed to and from school. And what higher 
proof of public confidence can the schools ask 
than the cry tothem for help in times of stress? 
Surely the man or the institution to which men 
instinctively turn for protection from threatened 
moral dangers, for the reform of social condi- 
tions, for the remedy of economic ills, can have 
no cause to doubt his or its place in public es- 
teem. Only those on the inside can know how 
constant and how eager are the appeals for the 
schools to organize for reforms that seem hope- 
less without them. Many such appeals have to 
be denied and an official responsible for refusals 
is likely to be thought very unpatriotic. Onlv 
so, however, can a day now and then be saved 
for the so-called fundamentals. 

But if such appeals have often to be resisted 
they are also often yielded to. Witness the or- 
ganization of the schools for war against intem- 
perance national prohibition a result?), 
against narcotics (Thereby hangs another tale, 
to be told later.), against tuberculosis, for thrift 
(School banking and the sale of war savings 


stamps), for fire prevention, and even in some 
localities for prudence and ¢ »ertness in stepping 
on and off a street car. 

And see how schoo! and co lege have been 
stripped of instructors and students for service 
of the nation under stress of war. If distin- 
guished service in the background were hon- 
ored as it is on the firing line, a’ still larger num- 
ber of scholars’ gowns would mingle the in- 
signia of a nation’s honors with those of aca- 
cemic degrees. 

Testimony to the public’s subconscious faith 
in the public school might even be found in the 
variety of indictments brought against it for 
failure to do what it ought to have done. The 
man or the institution that is convicted of fail- 
ure to do a thousand things is one of whom a 
thousand things are demanded, and when the 
public demands something of us it is to be pre- 
sumed that something already achieved has justi- 
fied that demand, if it is justified at all. 

A more positive mark of public confidence is its 
entrusting its children to the schools for steadily 
lengthening periods. The school career of the 
average child has been lengthened in a phenom- 
enal degree in recent years. So rapidly has this 
change taken place that the statistics in cireu- 
lation among educational agitators who use 
arithmetical figures as figures of speech are 
usually several laps behind the truth. 

In all these ways the public seems to be pay- 
ing high tribute to its schools. It proclaims its 
pride in them from the housetop: it assigns to 
them new _ responsibilities by the score; it 
grumbles at them for failing to make over hu- 
man nature; it entrusts its children to them for 
ever increasing periods: it turns to them in 
time of stress and it does not turn in vain. 

This is half the story. It is not the significant 
half. 

One of the few beneficent results of a war 
prolific of evil results is the discovery of the 
Fssential Industry. It is a discovery that can 
hardly be wholly forgotten in time of peace. 
Popular sentiment has hitherto regarded the 
business man who acquired a fortune in an occu- 
pation that profited nobody but himself asa 
little superior to the one who rendered a fair 
equivalent for all he received. The greatest pos- 
sib'e return for the least possible service has 
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Deen the index of business success, and to ob- 
tain something for nothing was a mark of 
genius. But hereafter, if we have really learned 
our lesson, getting something for nothing will be 
regarded as nothing else than robbery under a 
mask, useless industry will be accounted idle- 
ness, and the man, rich or poor, who fails to con- 
tribute something of real service to society will 
be looked upon as a burden upon the commun- 
ity, to be reckoned into the cost of living as the 
pauper is reckoned into the tax-rate. ‘The pub- 
lic may be deceived as to what is essential, and 
there will be plenty of attempts to deceive it, but 
no honest business man will fail to assure him- 
self that the industry in which he is to engage is 
justly to be classified as essential to the welfare 
of civilized society. The Bolshevist is in accord 
with the best public sentiment in his demand 
that the control of affairs shall rest in the hands 
of those who perform useful work. If we are 
to avert his sway we must find a better definition 
than he does of what constitutes usefulness. 

The schoolmaster, then, is asking himself what 
every loyal citizen must ask himself, whether his 
occupation, useful though it seems to him, is to 
be accepted in the modern world as one worthy 
of the full powers of an honorable man and a 
good citizen. And when he looks for an answer 
to that question he will look behind the world’s 
holiday oratory, its sentimental professions, and 
even its bestowal of responsibility. The school- 
master observes that the public at large, like 
many a fond parent who commits his child to a 
nursery maid or to a skillfully advertised private 
school, may be prompted less by a confidence in 
those upon whom it throws responsibility than 
by a propensity to shirk its own. He discounts 
the world’s protestations of confidence by its 
manifestations of distrust. When he is given a 
commission and then finds his hands tied behind 
him, he will attach as much significance to his 
bonds as to his commission. 

Is he to teach patriotism? He _ is told just 
just when his janitor shall fly the flag. He is 
told first that he must not mention the great war, 
and next that he must not fail to teach all about 
the great war, but must teach by the formula 
provided for him. He must not mention Bol- 
shevism or Socialism or Trades unionism or 
Irish affairs. He mentions the Tariff or the 
League of Nations at his peril. Is he to inter- 
pret life to his pupils? He is forbidden to bring 
into school the commonest realities of everyday 
life. The old familiar negro melodies, without 
which no community sing is complete, are for- 


bidden in the schools of a great city. In lesser’ 


cities “The Merchant of Venice” is disapproved by 
formal edict of the powers that be, and other 
literary classics are being added to the index 
expurgatorius from time to time. Why? Not be- 
cause popular melodies or Shakespearean plays 
are evil in themselves, or because it is hoped to 
keep children unfamiliar with them) but appar- 
ently for fear the schoolmaster will give them an 
evil interpretation, and it is thought safer for the 
children to pick them up at random. Does he 
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aspire to make his school a little world where 
children may gainvexperience in’ an atmosphere: 
of freedom and cheer and - mutual confidence? 
He finds himself held up to public derision in the 
presence of his pupils, lampooned as a taskmas- 
ter and pilloried as a tyrant. Every year as the 
date approaches for opening schools after the 
summer vacation, type and cartoon combine to. 
depict the gloomy forebodings of the school 
child at the return of his period of incarceration. 
ender hearted reporter and sympathetic car- 
toonist vie with each other in expressions of pity 
for the youth who-must once more drag his re- 
luctant feet to the schoolroom door, there to be 
subjected to the unbending tyranny of school- 
marm and schoolmaster, after a brief respite of 
three months. One wonders if the child really 
pities himself. An object of conspicuous pity 
usually learns to pity himself. 

In war times, the essential nature of an indus- 
try was enough to insure it against fortuitous 
interruption. But even though education is a 
seasonal industry, limited to five hours per day, 
five days a week, for thirty or forty weeks in the 
year, when the schoolmaster attempts to con- 
vince his pupils and himself that within those 
limits continuous and unremitting attention 1s 
due to the business in hand because of its essen- 
tial nature he is met with the unwritten law that 
schools must be closed on every day that is cold 
or hot or stormy, every day of festivity or of 
mourning, on birthdays and days of decease, 
days to be commemorated, circus days, horse 
show days, all days that are reckoned in any way 
important, and days, even weeks, of epidemic or 
coal shortage when no other industry shuts 
down. What inference can be drawn but that 
children are really better off out of school than 
in; that they can take better care of themselves 
than the teachers can of them; that police and 
movie managers can be depended upon better 
than teachers to interpret real life to them and 
to show them how to adjust to unusual or un- 
comfortable conditions; or that the street and 
the unsupervised playground are better inter- 
preters of commemorative and patriotic occa- 
sions than the school? 

A half week of school with its daily pay-roll of 
hundreds of thousands is thrown to the winds 
with far less question than greets a teacher's re- 
quest for a lantern for the hall, a to.' for the 
shop, or a microscope for the laboratory. 

If the school is to be a mere mill for grinding 
out book knowledge when nothing better is 
available, or a mere place of cold storage to 
keep children from spoiling when there is no- 
where else for them to stay, then who would be 
a teacher? Surely the schoolmaster may well 
doubt his claim to be classed with the producers 
who are henceforth to have the right of way. 

Of the practice of giving the school a com- 
mission and then proceeding to tie its hands no 
better illustration can be given than the story of 
the cigarette. The law of every state in the 
land requires the schoolmaster to teach the na- 
ture and effects of tobacco. After a long strug- 
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gle he had freed himself from the thralldom of 
extreme textbooks, forced upon him based 
upon the Prussian theory of frightening people 
into virtue—and had adjusted himself to what he 
understood to be facts set forth by investigators 
vouched for as practical. He was led to believe 
and to teach that the athlete who in loyalty to 
his team would keep himself in prime physical 
condition must abstain from tobacco; that the 
experience of hospitals showed non-smokers to 
be better recoverers from operations and disease 
than smokers; that railways were refusing to 
employ cigarette smokers because they were 
found to be less alert in sudden danger. These 
seemed to be accepted facts and the teacher's 
conscience was easy as he administered them to 
his pupils under the sanction of law, although it 
was often up-hill work in view of the prevalent 
practice of his masculine friends, particularly his 
superiors in the profession and his acquaintances 
in the medical profession. When war came, 
supposedly putting a premium upon fit physical 
condition, alertness in danger, and quick re- 
covery in hospital, he hoped for vindication. 
Early reports that the smokers were the first to 
drop out of the more strenuous hikes of the 
training camps seemed to confirm the doctrine 
of the schoo]. But suddenly the cigarette was 
publicly canonized. The inscription upon its 
wrapper was discovered and deciphered like a 
lost book of the Apocrapha. No other profiteer 
got his subtle propaganda so completely ac- 
cepted and adopted under the guise of patri- 
otism as did the tobacconist. We were all throw- 
ing dollars into the hat to go into his pocket. 
The limited Christmas packages were all made 
by him just to fit, No  confectioner showed 
any such forethought. 

It was simple common sense of course that the 
cigarette should be provided generously as a ne- 
cessity of life to those unfortunates already 
addicted to it, but pious mothers began to urge 
their sons to acquire the habit, and the Y. M. 
C. A. was made the distributing agency of the 
Tobacco Trust. The cigarette became a part 
of the uniform. No heroic figure was without 
a curl of smoke to lead the eye to 
the focus of the picture where a_ half 
consume cigarette nestled between the fingers 
of a hand conveniently the 
smiling mouth of the hero. Recruiting posters 
will need only to be stamped with a trademark 
to qualify them for commercial use as adver- 
tisements of our favorite brand of cigarettes. 
The tobacco industry comes out of the war not 
merely unscathed, but badged all over with 
Distinguished Service emblems, first in honor 
among essential industries. 

Where does this leave the schoolmaster? 
Shall he accept the verdict and reverse his facts? 
Or shall he quit the job? 

This is only one instance of how the public 
requires the school to set up before children 
standards which it feels entirely free to kick 
over at home, on the street, and in the market 
place. 


Other instances are plenty. The community 
demands that the schools uphold ideals of 


decency and cleanliness of person and of speech, © 


and then it permits in its industrial establish- 
ments conditions so filthy and intercourse so low 
that the youth who leaves school to work is 
plunged into something very like a sewer. It 
expects the school to train students to habits of 
candor and honor, and then it ridicules the fuss 
it makes over cheating in lessons on stealing 
things students call souvenirs,—but deemed by 
their owners property—and condemns him 
when he sifts guilt from innocence or truth 
from fiction by questioning one student about 
anything that may involve another. It requires 
the school to inculcate habits of industry, and 
then forbids the student to work. 

Neither court nor employer inquires of em- 
ployee or delinquent what school is responsible 
for his upbringing, or inquires of the school as 
to what are the causes of the failure or success 
of its graduates. The manufacturer says: “Of 
course we cannot spare one of our highly paid 
foremen or forewomen to teach apprentices.. 
That should be done by the public school.” So 
the highly paid forelady and foregentleman look 
with disdain upon the half-paid school teacher 
who can be spared to teach, and the schoolmas- 
ter himself looks upon himself with diminishing 
respect. 


Indeed this is a part of the trouble. The 
schoolmaster discounts the claim of his own 
occupation to be an essential industry. When 


he is seeking employment or increased pay, or 
when a longer school session, school week, or 
school year is proposed, he pleads that his is a 
full time job, not to be measured by the short 
daily session and the short school year. So 
much of his work must be done out of school 
hours, and the nature of his work is so exhaust- 
ing! But once his position is secure, let his 
employer question his engaging in other pur- 
suits or in further teaching in his “spare” time, 
and we learn at once that the hours of session 
and the days of the term do limit his responsi- 
bility to ‘his employer. When school is in ses- 
sion he urges upon students the fatal conse- 
quences of missing a session or a lesson, but 
when a single school day intervenes between a 
holiday and a week-end we learn that one day is 
of small accountand mayas wellbe skipped. 
When the weather or some interesting outside 
event makes probable the absence of a portion 
of his pupi's we are assured that it isn’t of much 
use to keep school when so many are to be ab- 
sent, and when students are called out of school 
to servein army or food production camp we 
discover that it is perfectly feasible to make up 
weeks of lost lessons by a few days of “intensive 
work.” To the mind of the college professor an 
assignment of fifteen periods a week is the maxi- 
mum to be expected either of him or of his adult 
students, but he is quite ready to insist upon 


twenty or twenty-five periods for preparatory 
students and secondary teachers. 
Thus in his own eyes the schoolmaster’s call- 
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ing is a profession, a trade, or an avocation ac- 
cording to the standpoint from which for the 
moment he chooses to view it, and he takes his 
observations through a telescope which has the 
happy and convenient advantage of being readily 
reversible. It seems at times as if he,—if not 
the typical schoolmaster, at least the one who 
makes himself heard,—had joined in the cam- 
paign to discredit public education. He is for- 
ever excited over its “reorganization,” belittling 
all his compeers have been doing, for the sake of 
magnifying all ‘he is going to do, forgetting the 
fundamental human values, and tremendously 
agitated over some bit of technique’ or para- 
phernalia. Small wonder that serious minded 
members of the teaching fraternity begin to 
doubt whether public education really is an es- 
sential industry. 

But it is. The thoughtful man knows it is. 

Imperfect as it has been, evenstripped as it 
has been of the masculine element which certainly 
must have some share in the civilization of which 
the public school is the scouting line, and en- 
trusted almost wholly to the hands of half paid 
and too often ‘half educated women, public edu- 
cation has made good. Any fair minded person 
who reviews the educational history of the last 
half century and, forgetting the agitations upon 
the surface, takes account of what has really 
been going on underneath, will take off his hat 
to the humble people who have woven their lives 
into the fabric of the nation, laboring without 
Tecognition, concerning themselves with the 
weightier matters of the law while their employ- 
ers were measuring the mint, anise, and cummin 
of results, and their self-constftuted leaders were 
exploiting nostrums and devices. Debate as we 
‘may the success or the failure of the rank and 
‘file of teachers to qualify their pupils for this or 
that feat of hand or intellect, the simple elemen- 
tary fact is that the nation and the world are 
concerned less with what the future citizen can 
do than with what he will do, and although 
keenly sensitive to every reproach for failure of 
tangible accomplishment, the instinct of the 
humblest teacher has held true to that ultimate 
aim. And have not their results stood the test? 
If there is doubt, let inquiry be made as to the 
comparative quality of citizenship produced in 
public and private schools. 

Struggling perhaps against a flood of immi- 
gration, often unsupported by those influences 
that emanate from the civilized home, some- 
times even deprived of the children of the better 
circumstanced families (who have been interned 
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in exclusive schools amid those safety devices, 
social or religious, assumed to be implied in the 
label “private”, and usually credited, when 
they received credit at all, with something that 
they knew to be quite foreign to their real 
achievement, these loyal teachers have devoted 
toiling days and sleepless nights to the shaping 
of dispositions and the safeguarding of careers. 
They have studied the motives that actuate hu- 
man beings, and have brought to bear the higher 
motives persistently and effectively, even when 
those motives were being flouted in public affairs 
and in social, industrial, and commercial circles. 
Where the German schools failed the American 
schools made good, not by reason of their or- 
ganization or their elaborated program but by 
virtue of the sturdy conscience and the moral 
earnestness of the common-school teacher. 

A recent philosophical address, after review- 
ing the evidence pro and con as to the fact of 
human progress in the past, arrived at the rather 
contingent conclusion that if in the next half 
century as much attention and inventive genius 
should be devoted to the development and appli- 
cation of the laws of human nature as in the past 
fifty years have been devoted to the discovery 
and utilization of the laws of physical nature, it 
might then be possible to record progréss. It 
is becoming increasingly evident that the most 
essential of all services in the immediate future 
is to be this discovery and organization of hu- 
man motives, and their application to the social, 
political and industrial order. And this is the 
field of education. If the schoolmaster will 
learn to respect his own profession, to respect 
the work of the teachers of an earlier day, of his 
fellows in other branches of the same service, of 
the rank and file in his own branch, will abandon 
his pursuit of talisman and panacea and educa- 
tional mechanism, and will devote himself to his 
real task of exploring those springs of human ac- 
tion which operate not merely within his school- 
house walls but in collective action everywhere, 
he may yet find his calling recognized for what 
it is, the most essential of all industries, leading 
the way for all others, and affording full play for 
the exercise of every quality that goes to make 
up the highest manhood and womanhood. 

On the other hand, when the public learns to 
back up its schools as loyally as it does its army 
in the field, it will discover in this very realm of 
impelling motives that moral support counts 
quite as much as financial support in attracting 
to its service men and women of the highest 
type to whom it may look for vision and leader- 
ship. 


If you are going to do anything permanent for the average man, you must begin before he 


is aman. The chance of success lies in working with the boy, and not with the man. 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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A CONSIDERATION OF READING 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. C. MCGINNIS 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


In the early primary grades the interest of the 
pupil in his school work depends almost entirely 
upon his natural or developed ability to read. 
Pupils in the first three grades who are poor 
readers may be among the best in number work, 
but those same pupils, almost without exception, 
do poor work im arithmetic in the intermediate 
grades, and their improvement in arithmetic 
runs parallel to their reading ability. 

For several years many studies and investiga- 
tions of promotion failures in arithmetic have 
been made in various towns, cities, and _ states. 
Practically all of these show that the largest 
number of failures occurs in the fifth grade and 
that the fourth and sixth grades have larger 
numbers of failures than any others except the 
fifth. 

The results of these investigations might 
easily and naturally lead to the conclusion that 
we need to put more time and emphasis on 
arithmetic in the intermediate grades. Such a 
conclusion would be wrong in view of a further 
consideration of the matter. 

Last year, in the rural schools of Rockingham, 
it was demonstrated and proved that boys and 
girls in the intermediate grades who were un- 
able to do the problem work of the course of 
study or the problems in their textbooks, in 
most cases did have the ability to do examples 
and to manipulate figures in the various proc- 
esses, according to the» requirements of those 
grades. These pupils could add and _ subtract, 
multiply and divide with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy and speed when told to do so by the 
teacher. They could not do independent prob- 
lem work. The difficulty, therefore, was not so 
much a lack of ability in arithmetic as it was lack 
of ability in English. 

In the first three grades the work in arithmetic 
deals mainly with the use of integers in the fun- 
damental processes. In these grades there is of 
necessity very little work in problems. In the 
intermediate grades, however, the problem work 
becomes more and more important, and in the 
latter part of the fifth year the interpretation 
and solution of problems involving processes al- 
ready learned is a necessary requirement. A 
knowledge of number work which cannot be ap- 
plied is useless. 

Undoubtedly the failures of intermediate grade 
pupils in arithmetic are due in large measure to 
inability to interpret problems. Nearly all teach- 
ers in these grades complain of a lack of reason- 
ing power in the boys and girls. It is a well es- 
tablished fact that the pupil who is “good in 
English”—reading and oral and written com- 
position—is very likely to have no difficulty in 
doing the problem work in arithmetic which in- 
volves the power to reason. 

The solution, then, of much of the difficulty of 


successful teaching in the elementary schools 
must be found in the work done in English, and 
by “English” is meant oral and silent reading,- 
oral and written composition, and English gram- 
mar. 

Ability in silent reading is more important 
than in oral reading. The reading in schools has 
always been chiefly oral, and too little attention 
has been given to silent reading. Oral reading” 
is used very little by adults, but silent reading is 
used to a very great extent. Oral reading is 
without doubt the better kind of reading for the 
child during the primary grades. Oral reading” 
should have an important place in school work: 
throughout the grades and even in the Higl 
School because of its direct bearing upon ability 
in expression, but there is nothing in the teach- 
ing and use of silent reading which need inter- 
fere with the aims and results of oral reading. 
The one should supplement the other. Oral 
reading certainly leads to an appreciation of the 
aesthetic qualities of certain types of material. 
In fact “Literature is a thing for the ear as well 
as for the eye.” The essential parts of a poem 
can be imparted only by the interpretation of 
vocal rendering. The rhythm, the beauty, and 
the connection between the sound and the idea 
in both prose and poetry—especially in poetry— 
often escape the pupil unless he hears them. 

A class in the grades or in high = school in 
which the pupils give evidence of a fair degree 
of comprehension by proper oral expression 1s 
an exception. Too often pupils read poems 
without adequate preparation and explanation 
by the teacher, and without interpretation and 
re-reading of passages by the pupils. No poem 
should be given to children to memorize until it 
has been studied and read by the class. The 
method of writing poems on the blackboard, a 
stanza at a time, to be memorized should be used 
sparingly, and never unless the class is familiar 
with the selection through previous study anil 
oral reading. 

The emotional appeal of literature in the ele- 
mentary grades must be made by oral reading, 
and in the more advanced classes of the junior 
high and high school oral interpretation is nec- 
essary for an appreciation of the beauties and 
meanings of literature. This is especially true 
of verse. Shakespeare needs to be read orally. 

The study of figures of speech and grammati- 
cal forms is an important part of interpretation, 
but care should be taken to make the study a 
matter of poetic appreciation. 

Oral reading after the early school years is im- 
portant largely because of its relation to oral 
expression and to the interpretation of types of 
literature. Silent reading is the means by which 
knowledge is obtained in nearly all branches of 
learning. 
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One of the two maifi reasons for réading’ in. 


“the schools is to develop efficiency in silent read- 


-ing. The elements of efficiency are speed, ap- 


prehension of meaning, ability to reproduce 
~orally and in writing, and, in certain kinds of 
‘reading material, the ability to do certain things 
in accordance with instructions and directions 
received from the printed page. Apprehension 
of meaning and ability to reproduce may be con- 
sidered as only one element because one usually 
includes the other, but not always, and although 
ability in reproduction is probably a part of 
ability in composition rather than a separate 
element, stili the fact remains that the power to 
teproduce orally and in writing is a measure of 
the knowledge acquired from study, and it mat- 
ters not whether this element does come from 
composition, because composition is a part of 
the method in silent reading as well as in oral. 

Apprehension of meaning is the most impor- 
tant element. For example, in solving prob- 
lems in mathematics good results depend very 
largely upon the ability to grasp the meaning of 
the problem as expressed in its statement. This 
is the reason why it is well for elementary teach- 
ers to insist that all pupils when solving prob- 
lems either orally or on paper after reading the 
problem shall go through this process: “Mv 
problem tells me—.” “My problem asks me—.” 

Teachers of secondary school history testify 
that a very great amount of the poor work done 
by students in history is due to inability to com- 
prehend and retain the content of the text. If 
it cannot be apprehended it certainly cannot 
be reproduced, and if it cannot be reproduced it 
cannot be retained in the mind. 

Practice and drill in silent reading is neces- 
sary. Some teachers affirm that they have given 
their classes silent reading periods and have 
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seen’ no “evidence .of improvement. The same 
thing holds true of oral reading periods if the 
teacher does not do more than “give” oral read- 
ing periods. It is possible, and sometimes the 
fact, that a class may have oral reading periods 
for a whole term and gain no additional power 
of expression. The improvement of the pupils 
in oral reading and in silent reading depends 
upon the ability of the teacher to use proper 
methods. ‘The speed element, which is probably 
the least important, can easily be measured for 
the class and for the individual. The apprehen- 
sion element can be measured in several ways. 
The pupil may be asked to give an account of 
what he has read. He may be asked to answer 
questions on what he has read. The whole 
class may be told to read to the end of a certain 
paragraph and then one pupil asked to face the 
class and give an account of what he has read. 
In this instance the teacher can use to good 
advantage the “socialized recitation,” having the 
pupil ask for additions or corrections from the 
class. \All pupils who have additions or correc- 
tions to make will stand and give them when 
called on by the first pupil. Boys and_ girls 
who have the same additions and corrections to 
offer will sit down when these have been given 
by one of their number. The pupils may be 
told to read until they find out certain things 
from the text, as, for example, a primary grade 
may be told: “Read until you find out the name 
of the boy in this story, and what he has for a 
pet and what his pet’s name is.” Finally the 
apprehension element may be tested by writ- 
ten reproduction, or reproduction may be con- 
sidered a separate element and treated accord- 
ingly. The ability to do a thing or a series of 
things according to printed or written directions 
may ‘be tested by simply checking those things 
done in accordance with directions. 
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DUST OF THE COUNTRY ROAD 


BY ANNIE PIKE GREENWOOD 


Hazelton, Idaho 
[Written for the Journal of Education.] 


The dust of the country road lies quiet and dull 

In the heat of the afternoon sun. 

As I gaze, a spot wavers and stirs, rises and whirls— 
Rises, whirls onward and fades; rises, whirls on- 


ward and fades; 


Rises, whirls onward and fades. 


It is the dust of one who has lain through the vears 
Yearning and dreaming until it has passioned the 


strength 
- To be up and away. 


I, too, am dust; I, too, yearn and dream. 
O happy Dust! when shall I rise and away? 


“O living Dust! nothing can rise of itself. 
I lay here praying, expectant, awaiting, 
Till the arms of God, through His breezes. 
Lifted me up, and bade me be gone.” 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. B. WINSHIP 


IN MONTANA 

A run about in fifteen counties of Montana 
this season was an opportunity rarely equaled 
in a life of unusual educational opportunities. 
The significant feature of this season’s enjoy- 
ment of Montana was the meeting of the trustees 
with the teachers. 

This is the first time that the state has made 
financial provision for meeting the expenses of 
the trustees and clerks of all school districts 
whenever the county superintendent chooses to 
summon them for conference. Although the 
teachers were summoned to meet with the 
trustees, it was distinctly a meeting of school 
officials. 

The State Department was always represented 
by the State Superintendent, Miss May Trumper, 
or by one of her deputies, Charles M. Reinochle 
or Adelaide Ayer. The official presentation was 
always specific and intense. We have never 
known the school affairs of a county to be 
brought home to the people as forcefully as in 
Montana in 1919. 4 

At first we caught our breath as we studied 
the charts of a county as they were turned over 
in the presence of the trustees, clerks, teachers, 
and newspaper men. 

Would a county stand for such a humiliating 
presentation of its school conditions? There 
were no glittering generalities in these figures 
and illuminating charts. “Thou art the man,” 
was on every chart. 

While there was no muffler on the talk of the 
Tepresentative of the State Department, there 
was no sarcasm, no “T’ll show you” assumption. 
It was always with a tone: “You'll change ail 
this. . . . This is the last time you'll have such 
a report.” ‘Never in the fifteen counties did we 
hear an echo of resentment because the truth 
had been told. 

Trustees are so different from teachers. They 
are more friendly, more communicative. They 
are officials, they are permanent possessors of 
the soil, as it were. I was there as their em- 
ployee. It is all so different from the attitude 
and relation of the teachers. 

When a trustee has come 185 miles to attend 
a meeting, he is not likely to be shy or to hide 
his light under a bushel. It’s as great an event 
for you to see him as it is for him to hear you, 
and he knows it, and he knows that you know it. 

One trustee, the one who came 185 miles, had 
had to go into another state and through three 
other counties to get from his school district to 
the county seat. Another trustee came in his 
automobile—a real automobile—152 miles, quite 
a portion of which was in Wyoming. We could 
write an interesting book on the experiences re- 
lated to us by those who came to attend trustees’ 
meetings of the counties. One man drove his 
head of cattle eighty miles for shipping, taking 
in the trustees’ meeting as an incidental, and he 


was as intelligent and interesting an auditur as 
we had in Montana. 


SPECIAL COUNTIES. 


Many counties came to have a decided per- 
sonal interest. It is three years since I made 
the rounds of thirty counties in Montana, and 
since then several counties have been divided. 

I was much interested-in Custer County, then 
and now. Then Custer County had a popula- 
tion of 14,123, with an area of 13,000 square miles. 
That is, it was as large as Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, with a square mile for each inhabi- 
tant. 

In the county, as large as Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, the then County Superintendent, 
Mary Lee, now Mrs. T. H. Martin, had to “cover 
the county” in a team. She now enjoys telling 
of those strenuous days when she would start 
out for a six-weeks’ trip of six hundred miles, 
visiting a schoo! a day. Here is a bit of her 
reminiscence when I was in Custer county in 
1919 :— 

“Distances were so great that when I started 
on my rounds to the schools, I couldn’t turn back, 
just had to keep going till I had made all of a 
certain section, for the best we could do with a 
team was an average of five miles an hour. My 
longest trip was to Alzada, a small inland settle- 
ment 160 miles the nearest road. Had to drive 
through Camp Crook, S D., to reach it. In 
order to take in all the schools on this route, it 
took me six weeks, traveling from 600 to 800 
miles across plains, through some of the rough- 
est bad land country, forest reserves and rivers. 
Have been lost in the bad lands at night with no 
one but my driver, often some tin horn gambler 
that the livery stable proprietor had picked up at 
the last minute. There were always numbers of 
these men lying around the saloons ‘broke,’ 
who would take a short job of driving in order 
to get money enough to start on again. Most 
of these fellows were ex-cowboys or sheep-herd- 
ers, men who in spite of their outwardly bad 
lives had hearts of pure gold. I was never 
afraid with them. I knew they’d protect my 
life by sacrificing theirs if necessary. I treated 
these men as gentlemen, they were treated in 
the homes where I stopped as gentlemen, and 
they acted the gentleman every inch. 

“Once, late in November, we left the little 
Missouri River and turned into the bad lands 
going toward the Box Elder. One of my tin 
horns was driving. It was very dark at six 
o'clock and a heavy snow started in. We were 
only about eight miles from the ranch we were 
making for. The country was so rough and it 
was so dark we didn’t dare stay in the buggy. 
My driver walked by the side of the buggy driv- 
ing and I trudged along behind the buggy.” 

In September, 1919, three counties had sliced 
off, one on the east, one on the north and one on 
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the south. Powder River county, the’ new 


county to the south, came to the meeting of 
Custer county at Miles City. It is a county as 
large as Rhode Island, but as there is no railroad 
in the county, and no town with a hotel, no town 
with 300 persons, the trustees and teachers came 
to the county seat of the old county, all in auto- 
mobi'es, one trustee driving 117 miles. 

The county cut off from the north of Custer 
county met with Dawson county, the county cut 
off on the east, at Glendive. There was a real 
thrill in such meetings... For instance, at Glen- 
dive, were two women teachers from the county 
set off from the north part of Custer county 
who closed their schools at 4 p. m., came in their 
machine sixty-five miles, had dinner and the lec- 
ture, and were up and off in the morning in time 
to begin their schools at 9 a. m., sixty-five miles 
away. One of these enterprising teachers was a 
county superintendent when I made the “grand 
rounds” in 1917. 


CHRISTIANIZING CHURCHES. 


No one feature of modern Montana was more 
interesting than the way they are Christianizing 
Protestant church life. In one county, larger 
than Rhode Island, there is no church service of 
any kind provided for. In another county there 
is-one school district larger than Connecticut in 
which there are twenty-one schools, scattered 
about the vast area. In only one place alone, 
at the county seat, are there established 
churches, or regularly appointed Protestant 
church services; one is Congregational, one 
Methodist. 

Acting under a state and national agreement, 
financial and otherwise, the entire district, the 
size of Connecticut, is divided between 
these two pastors. Each is to mind 
his own business as to weddings and funerals, 
each is provided with a real automobile and an 
assistant pastor, adequately financed, and com- 
munity religious services will he held at stated 
times in every one of the twenty-two — school- 
houses, and the community and religious life will 
be looked after most conscientiously. 


EDUCATIONAL HEROISM. 


State Superintendent May Trumper has dem- 
onstrated superb courage well poised. It looked 
to the traditionalist as though Miss Trumper 
threw caution and sanity to the winds when she 
published the facts about the schools of Mon- 
tana, but it proved to be the height of wisdom 
to tell the plain, unvarnished truth fearlessly, 
and everything she asked for remedially was 
promptly provided by the Legislature. A single 
item is adequate emphasis of her wisdom. They 
doubled the appropriation for her office force! 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM. 


The following paragraph is a sample of what 
was regarded by traditionalists as foolhardy:— 
“The average length of school terms varied in 
different counties from 120 days in Fergns 
county and 123 days in Meagher’ county to 
165.7 days in Flathead county and 168.8 days in 
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Mitieral county. It is more than a coincidence 
that. the county with next to the shortest term 
had also the lowest average special levy. In 
1916-17 it was estimated that with its great wealth 
Meagher county might have maintained a nine- 
months’ school in every district with a trained 
teacher for every school ($90 a month), with an 
average special levy for maintenance of only 
two and one-third mills. In 1917-18 there were 
10,062 children in the state provided with less 
than six-months terms, 4,593 children with. less 
than four-months and 1,468 children with less 
than two-months. In Fergus county alone there 
were 2,175 boys and girls provided with schools 
which were in session less than six months and 
1,388 children given less than four months of 
school.” 

TO COMPLETE EIGHT GRADES. 


Another remarkable presentation is the fol- 
lowing :— 

“As it takes a child who is provided with only 
four or five months of school two years to do 
the same amount of work that is required of chil- 
dren attending a mine-months’ term it will 
readily be seen that very few children’ get be- 
yond the third or fourth grades in these short- 
term schools. 

“In many districts the people tax themselves 
often twenty mills or over in order to maintain 
a six-months’ school or even less. They are do- 
ing all and more than should be expected. ‘For 
such districts there should be state aid. In hun- 
dreds of other districts the short terms are found 
where valuation runs as high as $200,000 or 
more per school and little or no special levy. 
There were 900 children from ninety-four dis- 
tricts in Montana last year attending schools 
with less than six-months’ terms in districts in 
which trustees failed to make any special levy. 

“Montana is behind many progressive states 
in the length of terms. Our neighboring states 
of Idaho and North Dakota, for example, have 
had a law on their statute books for some time 
making seven months the minimum term. The 
minimum term in California and Arizona is eight 
months, in most eastern states nine months. 

“By the last available statistics nine neighbor- 
ing states had, on an average, fifteen days longer 
term than Montana’s average term in 1918. 
Only one northern state had as short an aver- 
age term even four years ago as Montana's aver- 
age term last year. The nine North Atlantic 
states averaged thirty-one days longer term than 
Montana schools provided last year.” 

We have never seen a nobler or more notable 
State Report on Education than that issued by 
Miss Trumper for 1918, and we can imagine no 
book on education better worth studying than 
this report. 


INDIVIDUAL COUNTIES. 


It is a matter of sincere regret that we cannot 
deal with each of the fifteen counties, for each 
has facts and figures well worthy of attention, 
but we select one county, Madison, as a good 
sample. 
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By the by Madison county is of unusual inter- 
est and our visit to the county seat, Virginia 
City, was a sample of rare experiences. 

Virginia ‘City deserves a lengthy article. Its 
history is typical of a city made famous by. gold, 
and jeopardized by the slump in gold output. 
There is nothing in America more entrancing in 
tragedy than can be provided by Virginia City, 
but we must not yield to the great temptation to 
exploit the notes with which we are all too well 
supplied. 

Virginia City is trapped by the mountains. It 
required an automobile ride of sixty miles to get 
into Virginia ‘City from Dillon and of fifty-nine 
miles to get out of it. And they were such rides! 
Automobiling in Montana in the glorious 
weather of September, 1919, was an experience 
not likely to fade from memory. Think of a 
real automobile speeding up and down the foot- 
hill roads from Dillon to Virginia City, an even 
sixty miles, in less than two hours. When there 
is an actual average of thirty miles there is often 
a real speed of fifty miles an hour and that is 
real excitement, and going out of Virginia City 
to Whitehall we made an even better speed for 
fifty-nine miles. There were no boulevards, no 
concrete, no surfaced roads, just native country 
dirt roads, and they lent many a thrill when we 
made a clip of from forty to fifty miles an hour. 

It was at Virginia City that we had the most 
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notable audience of trustees in Montana. Here 
was a trustee who had come 185 miles to hear 
me lecture to the trustees twice, coming through 
another state and several other counties to 
reach the county seat. 

There are 101 teachers in the county, twenty 
are normal school graduates, twenty-two college 
graduates. The lowest salary paid any teacher 
is $70, and the highest for a grade teacher, $125; 
the average for grade teachers is $87.59. 

One district in the county pays $139.21 per 
child for education, and another only $24.76. 
The valuation of Madison county is a million 
dollars. 

The number of children in the high school in- 
creased in one year from 75 to 120, and the 
county’s rank on’the basis of high school en- 
rollment went from 35th in 1917 to 9th in 1918. 

IN GENERAL. 

Of the higher institutions of learning, the 
State University, the State Agricultural College, 
the State Normal College, and the School of 
Mines, we do not write at this time, simply be- 
cause we have done scant justice to the county- 
life as we saw it and experienced it. Suffice it 
to say that Chancellor Edward C. Elliott’s re- 
election at one of the very large educational 
salaries of the country is characteristic of the 
spirit that prevails in regard to higher education 
in Montana, 


COMMUNITY SERVICE B. C. 500 


{[Chester, Pa., Times.] 


The best stories of Community Service are told 
in the Bible about the organization of the City 
of Jerusalem in 500 B. C. by Nehemiah, cup- 
bearer to Artaxerxes. 

Jerusalem had been laid waste, many of its in- 
habitants carried off into captivity, many of the 
walls had been broken down and the people were 
harassed by enemies without and by revolutions 
within. 

The affliction of the people and the distressing 
conditions which obtained in the city were graphi- 
cally portrayed to Nehemiah and the story so 
appealed to his sympathy that he formulated in 
his mind a vision of what the city ought to be. 

He tactfully approached the king for permis- 
sion to restore the city, also asking for letters to 
the governors of the provinces through which he 
was to pass. The events showed that he was a 
man of determination and that he had sufficient 
confidence in himself to put through his ideas. 

He had those qualifications which a commun- 
ity organizer is supposed to possess. His posi- 
tion as cupbearer to the king, that is, taster of 
the wine to see that it was not poisoned before 
presenting it to the king, showed him to be a 
man of courage and loyalty; his reception of the 
news of the affliction of his people revealed him 
as a man of sympathy and vision; his approach 
to the king and his method of operating evi- 


denced his tact and diplomacy as well as his mas- 
tery of details. 

Before undertaking anything or making final 
plans, with a small group of reliable helpers he 
made a quick survey of the city and reported the 
result to the priests, nobles and deputies; this 
was really a sort of community council. Next 
he proceeded to co-ordinate all the people and 
the organizations for the safety of the city and 
restored the wall. Working in this project of 
restoring the defences of the city were the 
priests, Levites, goldsmiths, merchants, per- 
fumers, porters and women. Of course, he was 
not without opposition. We find in Ch. 3:5 
that some of his leaders failed him, and in 
Ch. 6:17-19, that there were certain forces 
that worked against him, but the result was 
obtained, “for the people had a mind to work” 
even though they had to have a weapon in one 
hand while they toiled with the other, just as the 
old Puritan fathers were compelled on Sabbath 
to go armed to church. 

There was profiteering in Jerusalem in that 
troublous time and the cost of living had risen 
just as the cost of living has risen today. In 
Ch. 5: 1-13, it is showa that while this. good 
work was going on eertain people were taking 
advantage of the situation and were charging 
exorbitant prices for the necessities of life, 
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Nehemiah, the community organizer, took care 
of this situation. In Ch. 8 we find him 
holding a public assembly or open forum to en- 
lighten the people as to the laws, of which they 
lacked knowledge, and he reminded them in 
public assembly of the history of their fathers, 
called upon them to discuss the local situation 
and the local laws and finally ended by holding 
a public festival with feasting and mirth. 

A pageant was staged. (Ch. 8:13-18.) To 
bring before the minds of the people how 
their fathers had lived in the wilderness booths 
were built of the branches of trees and certain 
persons lived in them that they might live as 
their fathers had lived and remind themselves 
and others of the stock from which they came. 
This educational pageant was kept up for seven 
days and on the eighth day there was held a 
large closing festival. 

Community singing played an important part 
in the work of Nehemiah. (Ch. 12:27 -30-42.) 

At the dedication of the wall and in celebra- 
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tion of the safety of the people all the singers of 
the city were called together and leaders were 
appointed. These singers were divided into two 
great choruses and they marched in procession 
around the walls singing, with Jezrahiah, their 
overseer, acting as song leader. 

It was discovered that many of the inhabitants 
of the city had forsaken the language of their 
fathers and “could not speak in the Jews’ lan- 
guage.” They used the language of the peo- 
ple with whom they had been dwelling. 
(Ch. 13: 23-29.) This alarmed Nehemiah because 
he saw that to have a unified nation there must be 
a 100 per cent. nationalization program estab- 
lished. This has its parallel in our Americaniza- 
tion efforts of today. Nehemiah nationalized 
the people of Jerusalem as we are Americaniz- 
ing those of foreign birth within our own 
borders. The work of this community organ- 
izer five hundred years before the birth of Christ 
was in a large measure responsible for the sub- 
sequent greatness of the nation. 


MEN IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


HERBERT C. HOOVER 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


Most men become national figures prior to be- 
coming international celebrities. Mr. Hoover 
has reversed the process. Having had _ the 
world’s attention concentrated upon him for five 
years in the role of St. Christopher, he is now 
being talked of as a desirable successor of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Roosevelt and Wilson; and his 
champions say he will meet an unprecedented 
need with unrivalled capacities. 

He was born in Iowa in 1874, hence is now in 
the prime of life. He comes of Quaker stock, 
with all that fact connotes in the way of probity, 
sympathy for humanity, and service of the op- 
pressed and unfortunate. 

His education he has gained on fhe farm, bv 
study at Leland Stanford University, and by 
travel and exploration in the American South- 
west, in West Australia, in China, Russia and 
Burma, not to mention the career he _ has fol- 
lowed in Europe since 1914, as almoner of Eur- 
ope and the Near East, a career which has in- 
volved first-hand observation of the nations and 
the peoples he has served. Nor in thus simply 
hinting at the factors in his cultural and admin- 
istrative training can residence in London at the 
financial and. commercial heart of the Europe 
that was be omitted; neither’ should his 
ante-war, war, and post-war contacts with the 
great men of finance, statecraft, military science 
and philanthropy be omitted. 

By profession a mining engineer and _ the 
author of two authoritative books on mining, 
and a loving translator of Agricola’s “De Re 
Metallica,” he had won an international reputa- 
tion in his profession—as well as a comfortable 
competency—and was resident in London in 


1914, there caring for his own and_ his clients’ 
large investments in several continents, when he 
was called upon to become chairman of the 
American relief work centring in Belgium but at 
first operating from London. They who con- 
scripted him had faith in his organizing ability 
and in his humanitarianism. Seldom in history 
has faith more swiftly and lavishly been followed 
by works. The next year he became chairman 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, which 
administered the splendid fund raised in America. 
With his staff of specialists and loyal American 
students he entered on a task that has won for 
him a place as secure in Belgian annals as that 
of any native, not excepting Cardinal Mercier 
and King Albert. In due time northern France 
also came to know him as almoner, and later all 
the belligerent countries; so that today he speaks 
with greater authority than any man on the 
actual condition of Europe and the United 
States’s responsibilities to her. Unfortunately, 
as yet, neither a majority of the lawmakers in 
Washington nor a sufficiently large number of 
financiers in the centres of fluid and loanable 
capital ‘have credited him with the superior 
knowledge, statesmanlike vision, and profound 
solicitude for humanity’s welfare which he has 
disclosed in his recent solemn warnings. 

From April, 1917, to the close of the war he 
served his own country, with headquarters in 
Washington, first as member of the National 
Council of Defence and later as Food Adminis- 
trator. charged with war-powers that he used to 
the full. in rationing his countrymen so that the 
national military forces and the allied nations 
with which the United States was associated 
might not lack for necessary supplies. In this 
work, his own countrymen for the first time 
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caine to see his capacities as ah otganizer, and 
the largeness of his nature, by which he got a 
maximum of service from his swiftly-summoned, 
huge staff and also a maximum of voluntary aid 
from the citizens whom he asked to sacrifice for 
the common cause. Incidentally critics and ob- 
structionists in high places, at home and abroad, 
found that there was a limit to his endurance of 
ignorance or selfishness. When he smote he was 
like other normally quiet: and modest but con- 
scientious men; and he landed on the solar 
plexus. Germans in Belgium, Roumanians in 
Hungary and members of the Supreme Council 
in Paris also have had proof of this. 

If at this stage of her history the United States, 
facing a civilization in liquidation and already 
herself committed in a score of ways to rise of 
fall with Europe and Asia, decides to choose 
another lawyer, or military hero, or eloquent 
politician for President, a man with a provincial 
or nationalistic conception of America’s duty, 
then Mr. Hoover probably . will be allowed to 
take up his former career, and settle down to the 
in itself respectable calling of exploiting the 
mineral resources of the earth, but if any con- 
siderable number of influential persons, indiffer- 
ent to past partisan affiliations, and putting 


national and international needs above every- 
thing else, should induce him to be a Citizen’s 
candidate, he might be led to see that it was a call 
of duty, in which case he would get the votes 
of thousands of men and women, especially the 
several million women voters who have.no politi- 
cal ties to break and who are waiting eagerly for 
anew sort of national leader. The A. E. F. 
veterans who saw the ravaged Europe he suc- 
cored also would like his candidacy; among male 
voters, kinsmen of the nationals in Europe to 
whom he has stood as a foe of famine and of 
death would give him majorities that would 
cause politicians’ eyes to bulge with horror. Last, 
but not least, there are thousands of thoughtful 
men, with a legitimate hope for a national execu- 
tive, from 1921 on, who (1) will know the Old 
World as well as the New World, who (2) will 
be able to meet veteran European and Asiatic 
statesmen’s “realism” with a “practical idealism,” 
and who (3) has in his armory the weapon of 
scientific method of assembling social facts and 
forcing upon peoples conclusive proof that 
economics and politics, war and ruin, ample 
food and political conservatism, chauvinism and 
hate, fraternity and freedom of trade, have the 
relations of Cause and Effect. 


THE REJUVENATION OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 


BY MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 
Chicago, Ill. 


Out of the West came a man with a vision. A 
man who added millions of dollars to the agricul- 
tural wealth of many states. A man who believed 


in the soil. This man was Perry Greeley Holden, 


one-time director of the extension department of 
the Iowa State Agricultural College of Ames, 
Iowa, now director of the extension division of 
the International Harvester Company. Holden 
realized that if the state of Iowa was ever to be- 
come a really great state agriculturally, its farm- 
ers must be educated along agricultural lines. 
He began preaching the gospel of better corn. 
His motto was: “Test, don’t guess; know before- 
hand that every kernel of corn you plant will 
grow.” By preaching and demonstrating that 
doctrine, telling why and showing how to test seed 
corn in every part of Iowa, Holden more than 
doubled the annual corn crop of that state, made 
Iowa first among the states in the production of 
corn, and put millions of dollars into the pockets 
of Iowa farmers. 

He organized the agronomy and extension de- 
partments of the Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture; organized and conducted the first seed corn 
trains ever operated; introduced the teaching of 
agriculture into the public schools in several 


counties in lowa; prepared manuscripts and illus- 
trations for five different corn books, which have 
been translated into Spanish and Russian, and of 
which more than a million copies have been sold; 
organized and managed short courses all over 
Iowa; enlarged and extended the Farmers’ In- 
stitute work; made popular the first “Corn” lec- 
tures ever made sufficiently interesting and in- 
structive for the Chautauqua platform. 

Professor Holden believes'in anything that 
makes better farming, better farms, better 
homes, and better communities. But most of all 
he believes in the farm boy and girl. He be- 
lieves that they should have a chance, that their 
development is of far greater importance than 
that of crops, or stock, or farm. 

For years Professor Holden has lamented the 
lack of a system in our rural schools that would 
teach the child in terms of his own life. For 
many, many years the tendency has been to edu- 
cate the child away from the farm, rather than 
teaching him the magnificent opportunity pre- 
sented by the farm. At last we have the remedy, 
boys and girls trained under this new vitalized 
plan will not seek to leave the fanm, but rather 
to grow with it and redeem it from the destruc- 
tive forces which have hitherto been its undoing. 


4 


__ While I am to a certain degree in sympathy with that generous sociological view that we of 
the United States are our brother’s keeper, and that our brothers are all people, yet we will 
make better and safer progress by not undertaking to do it all at once.—Mary D. Bradford, 
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A VICIOUS HALF TRUTH 


One of the prominent Agricultural College 
professors, writing of the work of Mrs. Marie 
Turner Harvey, says:— 


“One must realize, however, that before, we 


can get any marked improvement in rural 
school conditions we thave got to seek a 
remedy that is capable of wide application.” 

Here is a well known truth foolishly, if not 
viciously, applied. The inference, equivalent to 
a pronunciamento, is that the work of Mrs. 
Harvey is to be discounted because it cannot 
be universally applied. When has folly gone 
on a greater rampage? 

We have known: Mrs. Harvey’s work from 
the hour she decided to go to Porter District 
and I know more one-room schools, the coun- 
try over, and for a longer range of time than 
has any agricultural man in America, I pre- 
sume, and there is not one thing in the Porter 
School, and has not been one thing in the Por- 
ter School since ‘Mrs. Harvey went there, that 
is not of universal application, that would not be 
a remedy for the ills in any one-room school in 
America. 

It is time to put a muffler on all these foolish 
people. 

“Oh,” they will say, “but there is only one 
Mrs. Harvey.” 

Certainly not. There has been but one 
Luther Burbank and there will never be an- 
other, but tens of thousands of persons have 
been vastly better orchardists and agronomists 
because there is one Luther Burbank. 

There has been but one Thomas A. Edison 
and there will never be another, but millions 
are finding life lighter, warmer, speedier, be- 
cause of one Thomas A. Edison. 

Burbank and Edison are not of universal 
application, and they have cashed in on every 
idea they, have ever had, and no one can make 
use of their ideas who is not willing to pay for 
them. 

There is but one Marie Turner Harvey and 
she has patented nothing, so that whoever is 
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willing to pay the price of the application of 


her demonstration can make it as universal as - 


they will pay for and-she will not only not be a 
millionaire in consequence, but she will not be 
a penny the richer for it. 

Why do not these college men tell the truth 


just for the fun of it, and say that it is too bad 


that the leaders of the farmers don’t try to 
make them pay the price for just such a school 
as there is at Porter District? 

What is the use of leaders in agriculture if 
they not influence enough upon their 
constituency to make them pay for a pure bred 
school as well as for a pure bred hog? 

It would not cost half as much to have a 
school like Porter in any school district as a 
farmer pays for a Hereford or a Holstein bull, 


and prepotency is infinitely more certain in the . 


case of a school like Mrs. Harvey’s than in the 
case of a $50,000 Hereford or a $106,000 Hol- 
stein. 

There is no hope for the American rural 
school until the Agricultural colleges can edu- 
cate their constituency to pay for a pure bred 
school. 

Country boys and girls are an infinitely more 
important agricultural product than swine. 


> 


THE GARY EXPERIMENT 


Superintendent William Wirt of Gary, 
Indiana, has had the most scientific, search- 
ing, and skilful study ever made of any man’s 
work in the United States. Dr. Otis W. ‘Cald- 
well, in his special report on a study of Science 
Teaching in the Gary public schools, says: 
“The experiment at Gary rightly observed and 


interpreted is both interesting and stimulat- 


ing,” and this is no wild praise. 

The study of Gary schools is quite different 
from the “Inquiries” and “Surveys” that have 
been made of other cities, and the profession 
as a whole has been more interested in it than 
in any other investigation that has been made. 

Wirt and Gary have interested and stimu- 
lated more erg than have any other com- 
bination sinc€ the days when Colonel Francis 
W. Parker was at Quincy, Massachusetts. The 
New York episode was merely a grief to many 
of Mr. ‘Wirt’s admirers, but the studies of 
Gary are so brutally frank as to paralyze those 


- who worshiped at the shrine of Gary. To these 


worshipers there is something almost sacri- 
legious in a surgical operation such as Dr. 
Caldwell has performed upon Gary. 

Dr. Caldwell recognizes this and says :— 

“From every school system there come im- 
ponderable products, -bad as well as good. 
Aside from all else, many observers of the Gary 
schools report one-such imponderable in. the 
form of a spiritual something which can hardly 
be included in a study of administration and 
eludes the testing of classroom work. These 
observers have no way of knowing whether 
Gary school costs are high or low; whether the 
pupils spell and add as well as children do else- 
where; but, however these things may be, they 
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usually describe the pupils as characterized by 


self-possession, resourcefulness, and happiness — 


to an unusual degree. While different schools 
and indeed different parts of the same school 
vary in this respect, the members of the survey 
staff agree that, on the whole, there is a basis 
of fact for these observations. Gary is thus 
something more than a school organization 
characterized by the two main features above 
discussed. 

“The reason is not far to seek. Innovation 
is stimulating, just as conformity is deadening. 
Experiment is in this sense a thing wholesome 
in itself. Of course it must be held to strict 
accountability for results; and this study is the 
work of persons who, convinced of the neces- 
sity of educational progress, are at the same 
time solicitous that the outcome be carefully 
observed. The fact that customary school 
procedure does not rest upon a scientific 
basis, does not willingly submit itself to thor- 
ough scrutiny, is no reason for exempting edu- 
cational innovations from strict accountability.” 


CALDWELL’S LINCOLN SCHOOL 


One of the most satisfactory days spent in a 
city school was at the Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York. 

I had not been especially interested in the 
school until I heard Dr. Otis W. Caldwell 
speak to a small group in a section meeting at 
the Department of Superintendence last Feb- 
ruary. It was to me a great address, tapping 
fountains of living water and not the time- 
honored laying of foundations. Since then I 
lived in anticipation of sometime seeing his 
fountain of professional progress in action on 
Park avenue, and in November the opportun- 
ity came. j 

This is no attempt to describe the school, 
but merely a reference to some of its features. 

Dr. Caldwell has a free hand, can get teach- 
ers from anywhere, give them a chance to 
make good, help them all he can, and if they do 
not demonstrate taste and talent for doing live 
work in a live way, has a right to say so at any 
time. 

There is no tradition or condition that limits 
what he can pay. There is never a teacher 
shortage at Lincoln. 

No feature is more interesting than the cos- 
mopolitan character of the school, for which 
we were wholly unprepared. One cause of a 
vague negative prejudice was the fact that it is 
a tuition school. [We felt keenly that it should 
have been a charity school in a slum _ district, 
which merely shows how much broader and 
bigger is Dr. Caldwell. 

Nowhere else, we think, can there be found 
such an absolute meeting of extremes as here. 
About half the children are of the wealthy and 
aristocratic class, children who would not be 
found in any charity school or in any public 
school. The other half are boys and_ girls 
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who would never go to a tuitioti school. These 
two classes are all on a social and intellectual 
level, and no visitor could sort out the rich 
from the poor. 

The work is always done on the earth, but is 
not of the earth earthy. Some one has de- 
scribed Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey as an ideal- 
ist whose head is in the clouds while her feet 


are on the earth. That may well describe the © 


work in the Lincoln School. It~ is idealistic 
but always realistic. , 

We have seen no city school with more 
opportunity for initiative or with more inspira- 


tion to individuality. We have seen no greater 


care to have pupils use good English and have 
good manners, but this in nowise lowers the 
blood pressure when it comes to action. There 
is a most unusual combination of polish and 
punch in the thought and speech of the boys 
and girls. There is no more trace of snobbish- 
ness than of rudeness. There is a surprising 
demonstration of reaction of the children upon 
one another. 
THE HOUSTON VICTORY 


Houston, Texas, has made an heroic de- 
parture and voted, four to one, in favor of 
issuing a separate tax for school maintenance 
to the extent of fifty cents on the hundred dol- 
lars. Heretofore the schools have been sup- 
ported as an item of Budget Appropriation by 
the City Commission. This new provision will 
give the schools nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars a year more than they have received. 

This will raise the maximum salary of grade 
teachers from $800 to $1,500 for nine months, 
and other salaries will be proportionally  in- 
creased, 

The method of procedure: was as_ interest- 
ing as the result. The following associations, 
councils and other organizations of the city 
first endorsed the measure: The Houston 
Labor Council, the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Young Men’s Business League, the 
‘City Board of Education, the Rotary Club, the 
Kiwanis ‘Club, the ‘Lions’ Club, the Salesman- 
ship Club, Directors of the Y. M. C. A., the 
Ministerial Alliance, the County Equal Suffrage 
Association and the ‘Houston Council of 
Mothers. 

Then there were secured the signatures of a 
vast number of taxpayers, who not only 
signed their names to the pledge to vote for 
the measure, but they gave their residence and 
their telephone number. 


The Department of Agriculture has just 
bought over 66,000 acres of land in the White 
Mountains, Appalachians and Arkansas. The 
cost was $3.91 per acre. The object is the pro- 
tection of water sheds. The Department now 
asks for $10,000,000 more for the next five years 
extension of the great work. Since 1911 1,835,- 
308 acres have been acquired as a perpetual safe- 
guard against floods, 
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BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


A MAJESTIC MEMORIAL. 


Men inspired with a lofty ideal have planned 
a magnificent memorial to the heroes of the 
allied nations: It will be erected at Washington 
and will cost $5,000,000, and will take the torm 
of a bell tower rivalling in beauty that of any of 
the glorious towers of Europe and containing a 
richer carillon than the world has ever heard— 
fifty-four bells in ali, the largest weighing over 
eleven tons. These bells will be cast from salvaged 
war shells and cannon. One will be contributed by 
each of the states and by the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Alaska, the Philippines, Cuba 
and Porto Rico,—each bell suitably inscribed. 
Joseph Denyn—the master of bell-masters—of 
Malines, Belgium, has tendered his services to en- 
sure success, and has recommended John Tay- 
lor & Co., Loughborough, England, as unsur- 
passed bell founders. ‘They are ready to under- 
take the commission and state that the carillon 
will be the grandest in the world, and that the 
fine lower tones, added to the customary forty- 
nine bells, will produce a musical effect such as 
the world has never heard. ‘The tower will over- 
look the Potomac— will be 300 feet high—the 
bells being 200 feet above the ground. 


87,905,000,000 POUNDS OF MILK. 


The Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the above figures represent the total annual 
milk production of the country. They also tell 
us what becomes of it, viz., 44.5 per cent. is used 
directly for human food; 36 per cent. goes into 
butter; 4.5 per cent. into cheese; 4.5 per cent. 
into canned milk; 4 per cent. into ice cream; 1.5 
per cent. is fed to cattle; 5 per cent. represents 
shrinkage and waste. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED 
SOLDIERS. 


Our Government offers to train for self sup- 
port any returned soldiers incapacitated by their 
war service to resume the occupations pursued 
by them before the war. Tuition is free and 
wages are paid ranging from $80 to $150 per 
month according as the man has a wife and chil- 
dren or not. Over 16,000 men are now receiv- 
ing this invaluable aid. The training is not 
superficial, but long and thorough, mainly in first 
class old institutions, like the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. In Massachusetts alone 
1,000 men are thus acquiring the ability of 
self support at 100 different trades and profes- 
sions. In October 3,605 men accepted the gen- 
erous offer of the Government to thus fit them 
for self maintenance. 


Ex-King Manuel of Portugal has kept a diary 
in shorthand since he was able to write. It now 
numbers 52 volumes. 


THE FOREIGN PRESS IN AMERICA. 


Not counting German papers there are 1,232 
foreign language papers in the United States. 
These have 10,000,000 readers. Many of them 
are inculcating ideas which are not in harmony 
with the doctrines which underlie our civilization. 
Mrs. Frances A. Kellor, President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Foreign Language News- 
papers, is certain that they can be won to the 
support of American principles if American mer- 
chants will advertise in their columns, thus win- 
ning their good will. This has been proved in 
numerous cases. 


AMERICAN DEAD FROM RUSSIAN CAMP 
AND BATTLEFIELD. 


On November 13 the bodies of 103 American 
soldiers lay in their coffins on a Hoboken pier, 
as they were taken from the Steamship Lake 
Daraga, sailing from Archangel. On each coffin 
was the flag for which the soldier died, together 
with wreaths of roses, chrysanthemums, etc. 
Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., uttered a 
most noble eulogy. Most of these gallant sol- 
dier boys came from Michigan. 

JUDGE SELLERS. 


Judge Kathryn Sellers, of the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia, the first woman 
jurist, spoke in Boston recently on the girl prob- 
lem. She believes girls should be taught that 
being a good wife and mother is more to be de- 
sired than eminence in the profession of law, 
medicine, education or any of the interests out- 
side the home. 

She advocates a law that will compel children 
to finish the eighth grade, even if they stay in 
school beyond the age of fourteen to do it. 
Judge Sellers calls ‘herself “the old maid of the 
bench,” is of commanding presence and person- 


ality and is withal womanly, charming and practi- 
cal. 


A man in Brussels the other day bought a 
picture at auction for $80. Experts have 
pronounced it a Rembrandt, and a museum has 
offered the lucky purchaser $120,000 for it. 


The first financial year of the new Austrian 
Republic is not encouraging, showing as it does 
a deficit of $2,639,000,000 (normal value)—$97,- 
500,000 (present exchange rate). 


W. E. Barber of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission announces that 70,000 deer-hunting 
licenses have been granted this year. The open 
season runs from November 21 to December 1. 
More hunters will then be in the woods than 
ever before. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, author of ‘The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse,” is receiving enthusiastic re- 
ceptions wherever he lectures. His tour is under the 
management of the Pond Lyceum Bureau of New 
York. Professor R. K. Atwell of the University of 
Porto Rico is accompanying him as co-lecturer and 
interpreter. 

Hispania for November has valuable and instruc- 
tive articles on the pedagogics of Spanish teaching 
by A. L. Owen, J. M. Hill, C. Marcial Dorado, and 
others, together with a splendid paper by Professor 
J. Warshaw on “The Spanish Program,” an essay on 
the lamented Amado Nervo, and the usual reviews, 
notes, bibliography, etc. 

“La Belgique Triomphante” by L’Abbé Larsimont, 
splendidly illustrated and equipped with exercises, 
etc., is the latest volume of the New World French 
Series (World Book Company). 


Good news for Spanish teachers! Miss Harriet V. 
Wishnieff has established headquarters for the im- 
porting of Spanish books at 42 West 39th Street, New 
York City, with a large stock of new and standard 
books on hand. She also receives subscriptions to 
Spanish periodicals. Her prices are reasonable. 

—_o—_- 

Modern Language Notes for November has a num- 
ber of articles on English subjects, the continuation 
of Professor Kurrelmeyer’s “Notes on German Lexi- 
cography,” an article’on Jacques de Vitry and “Boeve 
de Haumtone,” and the usual correspondence, re- 
views, bibliography, etc. 

“As regards our college work in modern languages 
a great mistake, leading to a great economic waste 
in our teaching, is made through our failure to recog- 
nize the fact that no small proportion of our students 
are linguistic morons. . . .”—-J. D. M. Ford, in Mod- 
ern Language Journal. 

The Modern Language Journal enters upon its 
fourth year with a new management, a result of the 
notable changes in the language situation brought 
about by the war. - The new managing editor is a 
teacher of French, the new business manager a 
teacher of Spanish, and only two of the associate 
editors are primarily German teachers. Mr. Krause, 
whose attitude towards Spanish has gained him un- 
favorable notice, still remains as the Journal’s spe- 
cialist on methodology, but his latest summary shows 
a sensible freedom from objectionable comment. It 
was but natural that the Journal should finally show 
itself responsive to present-day conditions. Both old 
and new staffs are to be congratulated on the good 
sense of which the changes are an indication. 

“Learn foreign languages for your own and for 
your country’s sake.” “The man who knows two lan- 
guages is worth two men.”—W. R. Patterson. 

Inter-America for .November (Spanish edition) 
contains Spanish translations of articles on Carnegie, 
Roosevelt, divorce, the extremists, the soul of New 
York, etc., chosen from American magazines and 
newspapers, 


Here is a useful exercise in French pronunciation :— 


“Du pain sec et du fromage 

C'est bien peu pour déjeuner. 

On me donnera, je gage, yet 

Autre chose 4 mon diner; 

Car Didon dina, dit-on, 

Du dos d’un dodu dindon.” 

The textbook situation has improved but little, and 
orders for texts should be placed well ahead to pre- 
vent disappointment due to delays and shortages. 

You would not turn a student loose in a chemical 
laboratory without an adequate understanding of the’ 
equipment he is to use and a clear conception of what 
he is trying to do, even under the supervision of a 
teacher. It is just as necessary that the student have 
a certain background of nouns, pronouns, and verb- 
forms before attempting to converse in a foreign 
language. 


yy 


The complete program of the third annual meeting 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
to be held in the Law School of George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C., on December 27, 
is as follows :— 

10.00 A. M.—Address of welcome, Dr. William Mil- 
ler Collier, president of George Washington Univer- 
sity; address, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, chief of the Latin- 
American Division, Department of State; address, 
Francisco J. Yanes, assistant director, Pan-American 
Union; address, His Excellency Don Juan Riafio y 
Gayangos, Ambassador from Spain; address, His Ex- 
cellency Don Jacobo Varela, Minister from Uruguay; 
address, Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, author of “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 

100 P. M—Luncheon. 

2.30 P. M.—Business meeting; election of officers; 
address, Professor H. G. Doyle, “Tumefaction in the 
Study of Spanish”; address, Charles P. Harrington, 
Kent School, “Attainable Aims in the Teaching of 
Spanish”; president’s address, Lawrence A, Wilkins. 

D. C. Heath and Company have just published a 
Russian Grammar. Signs of the times linguistically? 


Dr. Alfred Coester, author of “The Literary His- 
tory of Spanish America” (Macmillan) and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, is to give up his work in New York 
City to accept an appointment as assistant profes- 
sor of Spanish at Leland Stanford University. 

“Pedro, Pérez, Peredes, pobres pintores  portu- 
gueses, pintan paisajes por poco precio para poder 
pasar por Paris .. .” 

The above may be called the Spanish equivalent of 
“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers.” It 
is useful for practice in Spanish pronunciation, 

“Para afianzar la solidaridad americana y preparar 
la humana, debe ser bilingiie nuestro idioma, es decir, 
debemos hablar el espafiol y el inglés.” (To guar- 
antee American solidarity and prepare for. world 
unity, we must be bilingual, that is, we must speak 
Spanish and English..—From address by Dr, J. B, 
Zubiaur, Argentine educator. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


A STARTLING DECISION. 
[New York Globe.] 


Rarely do the courts of this state grant such a writ 
of prohibition as the Court of Appeals has issued to 
the Board of Estimate, forbidding the state commis- 
sioner of education to determine the appeal of the 
superintendent of schools in his effort to credit to 
the board of education state school funds for 1918. 
The city chamberlain. had, as in former years, cred- 
ited the moneys to the general fund for the re- 
duction of taxation, ignoring the ruling of the former 
corporation counsel that, under the new state-wide 
city school law of 1917, the funds must pass to the 
board of education. The Court of Appeals does not 


‘ pass upon the issue, but it reverses the opinion of 


the Appelate Division which, in denying the writ, 
ruled that the charter provision under which the 
funds had been going to the general fund had been 
repealed by implication. 

The highest court of the state limits the judicial 
jurisdiction of the state commissioner to final de- 
cisions only upon controversies “arising from the ac- 
tion of bodies or individuals generally, or for the time 
being made agencies of the education department 
which are subject to the undisputed authority of the 
education law and bound to obey its commands.” It 
denies him the right or power to decide whether or 
not a charter provision affecting parties outside the 
jurisdiction of the state education department has 
been repealed. To hold that he had jurisdiction “to 
make a final and conclusive decision of the present 
controversy would be not only unjustifiable but ex- 
travagant and somewhat startling.” 

In this particular case the state commissioner 
sought to summon city officials to a hearing prelim- 
inary to “a determination by him of the controversy 
which under the provisions of a statute hereinafter 
to be discussed would be binding upon the city and 
subject to no review.” The city of New York refused 
to admit “that it stands in the position of an agency 
of the education department” or that “the provisions 
of the education law are applicable to the moneys 
which have been paid to it. On the contrary, it 
denies and repudiates these propositions and insists 
that it stands as a municipality under the statutes 
which constituté its charter entitled to hold the 
moneys which have been paid to it and apply them 
for the benefit of its taxpayers. It does not claim 
under the education law. It claims in hostility to it 
and defies its commands.” 

The claim of the city “has no appearance of sham 
and pretense.” Because of it, the court is unwilling 
to set a precedent for jurisdiction by the commis- 
sioner over bodies outside the education depart- 


ment. The court sustains the contentions advanced 


by Assistant Corporation Counsel Mayer, and with- 
out division concludes that this is not a case where 
the state commissioner of education “is entitled to 
enforce a right which we might think exists, but a 
ease where jurisdiction is claimed to determine a con- 
troversy in any way that shall seem proper to the 
judicial mind of the commissioner. That we do not 
think he has power to do.” 

The courts have reserved to themselves the right 
to determine the issue in controversy. To settle it 
the State commissioner must now move to mandamus 
the city chamberlain to credit the funds to the board 
of education. Then the courts will determine 
where state funds shal] go, 3 


LITERARY DIGEST TYPEWRITTEN. 
[Indianapolis Star.] 


The Literary Digest, which missed no ‘issues by 
reason of the printers’ strike or “vacation,” but by 
the aid of the typewriter came out only a day or so 
late, is still a product of the typewriter and with 
‘each number the method shows improvement in ap- 
pearance and finish until now it is almost as attrac- 
tive as when in type. 

So many varying accounts of the process employed 
have been published by different papers that the 
Digest describes the work in some detail in response 
to inquiries. The editors’ copy, it explains, is writ- 
ten on a typewriter, equipped with ten point type, 
to a width of five inches, using a black carbon rib- 
bon, which gives a clear impression, instead of the 
blurred appearance which comes from using a regu- 
lar inked ribbon. After the typewritten copy -has 
been gone over by the editors for errors and changes, 
it is rewritten, and in rewriting it the operator takes 
particular pains to get the alignment straight. En- 
tire uniformity in ending the lines has not yet been 
reached, but there is so little unevenness that the 
irregularity is scarcely noticeable. 

When the typewritten copy is rewritten it is 


handed to the art department for making into pages. © 


For this purpose it is pasted on sheets of cardboard 
of uniform size, on which the enlarged size of the 
page has been previously drawn. The headings are 
prepared in regular type by an ingenious automatic 
process, and are pasted above the article. If the 
article is too long for the space allotted, part of it 
has to be re-edited and rewritten in order to make 
it fit. The page then goes to the engravers, where a 
zine etching is made, and the column width photo- 
graphically reduced from five to three and one-half 
inches. From this zinc etching plates are cast, as 
usual, and are placed on the rotary press for print- 
ing. 


DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS.* 
[Nebraska Teacher.] 


Dr. A. E. Winship has just written a book for 
teachers. For many years he has been delivering in- 
spiring lectures to great bodies of teachers in every 
part of this country. Besides his lectures he has 
been talking to teachers for many years through the 
Journal of Education, of which he has been the 
editor. 

His new book, “Danger Signals for Teachers,” is 
like Dr. Winship in every page. It is direct, it is 
clear cut, it strikes directly at the heart of things. 
it is not pedagogy, it is inspiration. Almost every 
page gives you a thrill. 

For example, read this brief extract and then get 
the book and read it all:— 

“John was the best high school principal the city 
had ever had. The boys stayed to graduate. Gram- 
mar school graduates all came to the high school. 
The boys were manly in school and out. The school 
was famously successful. 

“But—and it was a big but — John was the best 
driver of fast horses on the race track in the long 
summer vacation. He donned a jockey cap, put a 
large figure on his arm and got more speed out of 
a trotting horse than any rival. Of course it ulti- 


* Danger Signals for Teachers,” Chicago; Forbes & Go, Price, 
$1.25 postpaid, 
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mately became known and there was a hot’ time jn 
the old town. Preachers denounced him from the 
pulpit and a public indignation meeting was held. 
The boys and the board of education were with John, 
but they could do nothing with a frenzied public. 

“The cause of the outburst of negative. virtue at 
that time was the approach of a school board elec- 
tion. Defeat stared the members of the board in the 
face, and so they said to John: ‘You see what we are 
up against. You are a good sport, you will surely 
help us out.’ 

“This he did by handing them his resignation. 

““No, no, not this, but assure us and the public 
that you will abandon the track?” 

“‘Not at all,’ said John. ‘I get much more for get- 
ting speed out of horses in three months than in 
getting speed out of boys in nine months. I have 
never had one dollar’s special appreciation for what 
I am doing for boys, and I get all sorts of rewards 
for what I am doing for horses. Not until there is 
as much appreciation of what I do for boys as for 
what I do for horses will I teach again.’ 

“It is easier to imagine than describe what hap- 
pened to John’s successor. When school conditions 
were unbearable the board of education sent for the 
assistant state superintendent, who called upon John 
to get some line on the cause of the trouble. 

“You see, it is this way,’ said John. ‘This princi- 
pal never drove a race horse and boys are like horses. 
When I am to drive a horse I take time to get ac- 
quainted with him. I never step into a sulky till I 
know that the horse knows me. I sit in the sulky 
and lay the whip along his side till it ceases to make 
him nervous and then I move it all over him till I 
discover the sensitive place to which’ he reacts. 
Then I never touch him with the whip again till the 
critical moment on the home stretch when it is nip 
and tuck with my rival, then I touch him where he 
will react and he fairly flies under the wire. Every- 
thing depends upon knowing how to inspire a boy 
and when to appeal to him. And, besides, I never 
send a horse to the start without driving him about 
the track a few times till I know that we understand 
each other that day; that we have understood each 
other every day for a week does not lessen the 
need of understanding each other that day. I han- 
dle boys that way. He doesn’t.’ 

“Today John Doe is principal of another high 
school. Now he does not drive other men’s horses, 
but each year he gets a colt with the desired points 
and pedigree and trains him for great speed. He 
never fails to make much more money by training 
his colt than for training boys, but he enjoys both, 
and so do the boys and so does the colt.” 


e+ Bees 
A COMMERCIAL COLLEGE IN PALESTINE. 


BY A. H, FROMENSON 


Education in Palestine has hitherto been mainly 
of an academic character, and has failed to give due 
consideration to the necessities of the country. 
Hence the Jaffa Commercial Association recently 
convened a special meeting for the purpose of im- 
proving this unsatisfactory state of affairs, so that 
when an official is wanted for some bank or an office 
he might be found in the country instead of being 
imported from abroad. Many local merchants’ sons 
are incapable of continuing their fathers’ work, as 
they have had no commercial training. Some are 
attending the Missionaries’ schools; which are bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of the population. With the 
coming of the new régime all the vacant situations 
were filled by non-Jews as there were no others 
sufficiently qualified, 


The meeting, fonsidering all the requirements, re- 
solved to open in Jaffa a commercial institute, con- 
sisting of four classes, at their own expense, with- 


out invoking the material help of any public body.. 


The first class will be opened shortly. Any. holder 
of a public school certificate (or of a four-classes 
gymnasium) will be admitted to this institute as a 
student. 

The foreign languages that will be taught are’ Ara- 
bic, English and French. Besides bookkeeping and 
commercial correspondence, typewriting and short- 
hand will also be taught. { 

Dr. Isaac Epstein. and Mr. Yechiali, head of the 
teachers’ organization, were present and both con- 
gratulated the association on their new enterprise. 

“PARTIALLY DESTROYED BY FIRE.” 

“I am marked down for not correcting the sentence, 
‘The house was partially destroyed by fire.’ I am told 
by the censor that the sentence is grammatically incor- 
rect. Yet the Standard dictionary gives this same illus- 
tration in defining ‘partially.’ What can I do when an 
examiner rules the dictionary out?” This is plaint of a 
high school pupil. 

Pretty hard lines! In this case the examiner is at 
fault. The sentence is grammatically correct. The ques- 
tion is one merely of good, cr of bad usage.. “Partly” is 
an adverb derived from the Latin pars, partis. Parttal’s 
is the Latin adjective derived from pars; and from this 
comes the English “partial” and “partially.” U>»for- 
tunately, “partially” has two distinct meanings. The first, 
given in Webster and the Standard, is the same as that 
given to “partly.” The second, “with unjust favoritism.” 
is the meaning uppermost in popular mind. The use of 
“partly” involves no possibility of misunderstanding; t* 
meaning is clear and to the point. The use of “partially” 
may be ambiguous in meaning. The moral is obvious; 
use “partly” by preference. In the foregoing case, my 
sympathy is with the teacher. 

J. W. Redway. 


MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS ASSOCIATION. 


Chicago, November 1, 1919. 

My dear Mr. Winship: I have just returned from 
work in the Army Educational Corps of the A. E. F. 
and am tremendously interested in the educational 
opportunity for American youth which presents it- 
self in connection with the proposed National Service 
Act, in favor of which General Pershing appeared 
before the joint Senate and House Committees on 
Military Affairs yesterday. You have always so 
consistently stood for whatever promises better de- 
velopment for the rising generation, that certainly 
you are much interested in this measure. + 

The Bill proposes compulsory preliminary 
months’ vernacular schooling for all illiterates at 
the age of eighteen and thereafter a six-months’” 
training for all young men of that age, which in- 
cludes, indeed, a natural military discipline, but which 
offers, also, the tremendous feasibility of general, 
civic, physical and vocational training. I appeared 
myself last week before the House and Senate Com- 
mittees to emphasize the educational possibilities of 
the proposed Act and found almost unanimously the 
members heartily in accord. Yet, in some cases 
there was evidently a desire to know more fully the 
sentiment of the country. 

Much can be accomplished by getting our various 
Teachers’ Conventions to include the proposal in 
their usual Resolutions. 

Yours very sincerely, 
George F. James, 
Educational Secretary. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE COAL STRIKE. 


The suffering occasioned by the coal strike be- 
came more acute as the days passed without the 
resumption of work in the mines. Many fac- 
tories, in different portions of the country, shut 
down for lack of fuel, and thousands of workers 
were thrown out of work. There has been a 
wide-spread curtailment of railroad service. The 
big department stores in the cities were reduced 
to a six-hour day, from 11.30 to 5.30—which was 
especially trying, in the midst of the Christmas 
shopping season. It was found necessary to re- 
fuse coal to outgoing foreign steamers; and 
drastic restrictions were imposed upon theatres 
and other places of amusement, upon the heating 
of cars, and upon electric lights and signs. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL, 


On December 6 President Wilson made a pro- 
posal to the national officers of the Miners’ 
Union, urging them to accept a 14 per cent. in- 
crease-in all mine wages, with the assurance that 
the operators would pay the increase out of their 
profits, so that the price to the public should not 
be increased; and he promised that, immediately 
upon their return to work, a thorough investiga- 
tion would be begun by an impartial commission, 
with a view to readjusting both wages and prices. 
The union leaders expressed acquiescence iu 
these conditions, and went at once to Indian- 
apolis, to lay them before the miners’ boards for 
favorable action. The proposed commission is to 
consist of three persons, one of them a miner, 
and one a mine owner or operator, and its report 
is to be rendered within sixty days. 


THE STRIKE CALLED OFF. 


The strike ended on December 10. With but 
one dissenting vote, the general committee of the 
United Mine Workers of America, in session at 
Indianapolis, voted to accept the President’s pro- 
posal. Telegrams were sent out to the 4,000 lo- 
cals of the union, instructing them to return to 
work immediately. So, after more than five 
weeks, a tieup of the coal industry more far-reach- 
ing in its effects than any other in the history of 
the country came to an end, and the whole coun- 
try breathed a sigh of relief. It will be weeks, 
however, before the diminished suppiy catches 
up with the transportation, industrial and 
domestic needs of the country. Meanwhile, 
some of the drastic economies which have been 
ordered will be enforced until conditions again 
become normal, though the ban was lifted on re- 
tail business establishments on December 13. 


A NEW HOME RULE BILL. 


The Lloyd George ministry has framed a new 
Home Rule bill, drawn in terms which it hopes 
may be satisfactory to all groups of the Irish peo- 
ple, and settle all the old grievances. This is a 
good deal to expect, in view of the present sharp 
divisions, and the activity of the Sinn Feiners 
who ask for nothing less than the establishment 


of an Irish republic. The new bill provides for 
two legislatures—one representing the Ulster in- 
terest, and the other the remainder of the island, 
and there is to be a co-ordinating Senate, with 
plainly defined powers. One of the most de- 
plorable failures of British statesmanship. was the 
course of the Government in failing to put in 
force the Home Rule bill which was enacted just 
before the beginning of the war. It was intended 
to avert divisive issues, but it worked in precisely 
the opposite direction. 


THE PEACE COUNCIL DISSOLVING. 


The supreme council of the Peace Conference 
at Paris practically dissolved as an association of 
the peace delegates of the five chief allied powers, 
on December 9, by reason of the withdrawal and 
departure of the American delegates, who are 
now on their way home. The representatives of 
the other four powers—England, France, Italy 
and Japan—will continue to hold meetings to 
transact pending business, such as final arrange- 
ments with Germany, the Hungarian treaty and 
the Bulgarian adjustments. There remains also 
the treaty with Turkey, upon which, apparently, 
no progress has been made. This is a matter 
which is full of complications, because of the con- 
flicting interests of the great Powers. It is no 
wonder that all the parties concerned—Turkey 
included—would be relieved to have the United 
States assume responsibility. 


THE RAILROAD QUESTION. 


The railroad question is not making very rapid 
progress in Congress. The House, in the last 
week of the session before the recess, passed 
what is known as the Esch bill, so named from 
the Chairman of the House Committee. The 
Senate is considering the Cummins bill in a pro- 
tracted debate—Senator La Follette, one of the 
opponents of the bill, consuming two days in a 
single speech. It would be practically impos- 
sible to reconcile the differences between the two 
bills in season to make the legislation effective 
before January 1, in view of the determination of 
both houses to secure a recess from December 
20 to January 5. But it had been hoped to turn 
the roads back to private ownership by January 
1. Instead, it is probable that temporary legis- 
lation will be enacted, to bridge over the interval. 


THE FRICK WILL. 


The will of the late Henry Clay Frick, the well- 
known steel magnate, whose estate mounted up 
to about $143,000,000, left generous bequests to 
many charities and benevolent causes. About 
$50,000,000 was thus disposed of—fifteen million 
to Princeton, five million to Harvard, and a num- 
ber of other large gifts. But it now appears that 
a large part of the estate must be paid out in in- 
heritance and other taxes. It has been found 
that a clause in the will directs that all the taxes 
are to be paid out of the residuary estate. This 
is the part of the estate from which the various 
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gifts to charities were to be paid. The taxes in 
question are reported to amount to about $39,- 
000,000. Deducting this sum from the residuary 
estate will leave only about $11,000,000 instead 
of $50,000,000, to be distributed pro rata among 
the objects named as beneficiaries. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

We have had this week a preliminary of next 
year’s Presidential campaign, on the Republican 
side, in a meeting of the Republican National 
Committee at Washington, which decided upon 
Chicago as the place, and June 8 as the date, for 
the next National Republican Convention. As 


Al 


to candidates, that, of course, is a point yet to be 
determined. There is no decided drift, as yet, in 
one direction, though a number of “favorite sons” 
are more or léss in the limelight. General Wood, 
Governor ‘Coolidge, Governor Lowden of Illinois, 
Senator Harding of Ohio, and Senator Poindex- 
ter of Washington are among those most .prom- 
inently mentioned, but the interval before the 
Convention may witness many changes. As to 
the platform, that is a matter which will require 
much deliberation. It seems to be thought now 
that the Peace Treaty will not figure conspicu- 
ously in it, pro or con. 
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THE IDEAL IN EDUCATION 


BY EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


The University of North Carolina 


Never before was there greater evidence of 
educational interest than now. The public 


schools are crowded, the colleges are filled to ™ 


overflowing, and apparently ali educational 
agencies are taxed tocapacity. But the public con- 
tinues to criticise policies and methods and to 
dispute as heretofore. In the main it shows 
more than usual interest. This interest is not 
to be impeached, however, merely because it is 


colored by economic, political, religious, or so-- 


cial aims. Too often, no doubt, one’s belief in 
education is obviously conventional merely and 
of such materialistic aim as to absorb in anxiety 
about social position, bank balances, respectabil- 
ity of record, or personal achievement. 

The tendency in recent years has been strong 
towards the utilitarian and the immediately 
practical. That tendency is still so strong as to 
threaten to modify our aim, to influence our 
curriculum, to revise our method, and to strip 
education in its proper sense of the spiritual ele- 
ment with which it should rightly be invested. 
No longer in the popular, often in the profes- 
sional, mind is there about education anything 
of the mysterious which once gave it such a com- 
pelling power of appeal. But its sanctions now 
belong to our daily ordinary thinking, come from 
us, and are explained in commonplace language, 
often by being subjected to the cheapest kind of 
syllogisms. Idealism in education is pressed for 
place by the crassly realistic and often mater- 
ilistic. For now youthful impulses must be 
measured, the median of abilities must be traced, 
capacities as so many commodities must be 
weighed, and the secrets of the child’s nature 
must be probed, else the school is not to be 
classed as modern and progressive or the teacher 
efficient and up-to-date. Is it not worth while, 
then, to be reminded occasionally that educa- 
tion is not a material thing, but that the perma- 
nently vital element in it, just as the feeling for 
beauty, is hard to explain, though always ex- 
hibited in the stimulus and material that build uo 


the ideals of a life career and of personal char- 
acter? Is there not in our present educational 
life a real danger that ills may be induced by the 
educator’s imagination of them? 

With the passing of the ideal, the spiritual, the 
mysterious something which makes education a 
development from within, there will sooner or 
later go somewhat of the interest in it. And 
more than that, belief in education would in 
time necessarily have to face a formidable un- 
dermining. If bank balances, position, selfish 
leadership, or pleasure, should become the first 
aim and the principle of our education, belief in 
it would naturally weaken and its vital effect 
diminish, The aim of education could not then 
be the art of human life, that of making the 
world a better place to live in. More awkward 
perhaps would be the working of our own sel- 
fish purposes which, being the only thing left, 
would engender and maintain a self-centred 
view of life and all its issues. And in the end 
such a view could bring only collapse. 

It is growing more and more evident to 
thoughtful men and women that something of a 
beautiful and stimulating ideal in education is 
now more than ever a sheer necessity if our lives 
and the lives of our children are not to become 
self-centred. By whatever name it may _ go, 
such an ideal must be conceived as having 
source outside ourselves, legal codes, curricula, 
administrative policy, or method, and yet capable 
of being caught and possessed and made our 
own. Without it, direct or indirect instruction 
in such subjects as truthfulness, thrift, patriotism, 
chastity would be abortive and evaporate in 
thoughts of self-interest. 

What a big difference it would make in so- 
ciety if teachers could feel that every thought of 
self-interest decreased their usefulness and 
barred their reception of the fullest life which 
they are now so clearly called upon to live, not 
merely as individuals or in isolation but as mem- 
bers of society? 
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BOOK TABLE | 


PIONEER LIFE SERIES: THE WHITE INDIAN 
BOY. The Story of Uncle Nick Among the Sho- 
shones. By E. W. Wilson. Revised and edited by 
Howard R. Driggs. Illustrated with drawings by 
F. N. Nelson. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. Cloth. 230 pp. Price, $1. 
Howard R. Driggs, of the University of Utah, is the 

literary genius of the Intermountain region, and to him 

the schools must look for fact and tradition of the 
latest real thrill in American adventure. 

Indiana had her literary group who have passed on to 
the school, the home, and the library, the traditions of her 
heroes, but the Intermountain region, half a century 
nearer us, has had no adequate literary men. “Tronquill” 
and William Allen White have served Kansas well, but 
nothing between the Alleghanies and the Rockies offered 
any such wealth of material as does the Intermountain 
country. Many circumstances have contributed to this 
and Howard R. Driggs has the research instinct, the re- 
porter’s skill, the novelist’s imagination, the patience of the 
master, the genius of authorship, and his devotion to the 
land of his birth is as beautiful in its loyalty as it is 
noble in its spirit. “The White Indian Boy” is his first 
venture in this field, but it is merely the forerunner of 
other thrilling pen pictures. 

The schools must see to it that the children of today 
read the stories of the latest conquests of America for 
civilization. In no other way can Americanization be 
complete. 

“The White Indian Boy” is the faithful recital by Mr. 
Driggs of the recital by “Uncle Dick Wilson” of his ex- 
periences in real Indian life. 

Uncle Nick was no more than twelve years old when 
he was lured away from home by a band of Shoshones, 
with whom he lived for two years. His account of his 
life with the Indians is an authentic record of Indian life 
in a period when the tribes were still roaming free over 
the great Plains, and as this period is now a closed book 
such a record has true historical value. Through this in- 
teresting. volume the reader is led into the tepees, along 
the Indian trails and out with the Redmen on their hunt- 
ing expeditions and their warlike raids. He sits with 
them in their councils and at their home fires. He learns 
the true heart of the Indian. 


JIM MORSE, SOUTH SEA TRADER. By J. Allan 
Dunn. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25 net; by mail $1.40. 

J. Allan Dunn is recognized as a wise and attrac- 
tive writer of thrilling books on thrilling events, for 
thrillable boys in the thrillable age. Jim Morse pre- 
ferred the romance of the South Seas to the hum- 
drum life of San Francisco, and so he sailed aboard 
the good schooner Manuwai, with Captain Burr and 
the “Admiral,” for far-away Tahiti. The Melanesians 
nearly got Jim, but that’s only the beginning of a 
series of stern dramas in a world of glamor and ad- 
venture. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF BATTLES, THE STORY OF 
ELEVEN FAMOUS LAND COMBATS. By Chel- 
sea Curtis Fraser. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 416 pp. 

Boys will read of the world’s battles, for it is in the 
air, and it is of the utmost importance that they have the 
battles well balanced as to their world importance and 
that the stories of the battles be wisely told as well zs 
well written. The eleven great battles of the world se- 
lected are four American battles, — Bunker Hill, Sara- 


toga, Yorktown and Gettysburg; the Napoleonic battles 
are at Austerlitz and Waterloo; the Great War battles 
are at Sedan, Ypres, Verdun, the Second Marne and 
Argonne- Meuse. 

These eleven battles are used for moral effect as well 
as for historic information. Mr. Fraser has written a 
book which can but stimulate heroism, with his ideal 
the wonderful words of Theodore Roosevelt: “As a 
civilized people we desire peace, but the only peace 
worth having is obtained by readiness to fight when 
wronged.” 


THE WISH FAIRY OF THE SUNSHINE AND 
SHADOW FOREST. By Alice Ross Colver. Il- 
lustrated in color. 


THE -FOUR- LITTLE PIGS THAT DIDN'T 


HAVE ANY MOTHER. By Kenneth Graham 
Duffield. Twenty-nine full page illustrations in color. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. Both in 
“Wee Books For Wee Folks” Series. Profusely 
illustrated in color. Price of each of the fourteen 
books, of which these are the last two, 50 cents. 
These Wee Books for Wee Folks are in a class all by 
themselves when it comes to the personification of the 
most familiar animals. It is impossible to give the faint- 
est hint of the compelling power of the text and the 
illustrations in their appeal to the interest of children. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


_ “Primary Song Book for Sight Reading.” By Hora- 
tio Parker, Osbourne MecConathy, Edward Bailey Birge, 
W. O. Miessner. — “Our Lnited States.” A History. By 


William kh. Guitteau. Boston, New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co, 


“Maine, My State.” $y Maine Writers’ Research Club. 
Lewisten, Me.: Journal] Printshop. 
“Tales from the Secret Kingdom.” By Ethel M, Gate. 


Price, $2. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

“The Art of the Novelist.” By H. B. Lathrop. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Boys’ Book of Famous Soldiers.” By J. Walker Me- 
Spadden. — “Bovys’ Book of Battles.” By Chelsea Cur- 
tis Fraser. — “Girls’ Book of the Red Cross.” By Mary 
Kendall Hyde. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“Squaw Point.” By A. D. Weeks. — “Barré’s Colette 
3audoche.”” By Marcel Moraud. New York: Henry Hoit 


Co. 

“The White Indian Boy.” By Wilson Driggs. Yonk- 
ers, New York: World Book Company. 

“Child Welfare Handbook.” Price, 50c. New York: 
National Child Welfare Association. 

“Industrial Work for Middle Grades.” By Edward F. 
Worst. Price, $3.50. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing 
Company. 

“When Johnnie Comes Marching Home.” By Mildred 
Aldrich. Price, $1.35. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

“American Private School.’ Boston: Porter E. Sar- 

ent. 

. “The Prosperity Book.” By Florence Barnard. Bos- 
ton: The Fort Hill Press. yi 

“Books in the War.” By Theodore Wesley Koch. 
Price, $3. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“Teaching Home Economics.” By Anna M. Cooley, 
Cora M. Winchell, W. H. Spohr and J. A. Marshall. 
Price, $1.80. — “Business Law.” By A. W. Bays. Price, 
$1.40. — “Rob Roy.” By Sir Walter Scott. Introduction 
and Notes by Eugene R. Musgrove. Price, 40c. — A 
Short History of American Negro.” By Benjamin Braw- 
ley. Price, $2. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


“Pioneers of America.” By Blaisdell] an1 Ball. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. Tat 

“The Boyd Smith Mother Goose. By E, soyd Smith. 
Price, $3. — “Strategy of the Great War. By William 
L. McPherson. Price, $2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

“Educational Sociology.” By William Estabrook 
Chancellor. Price, $2.25. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 


— 


Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Keliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby's 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eve Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. 
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Elementary American History and | | Just Published 


Government 


By Woopsurn and Moran Si | 
After the War Edition. Practically a new book. New DANGER SIGNALS anger igna ) im 
point of view. Complete to the signing of the Treaty. Full fer oS 
; treatment of the War and problems of the New Reconstruc- TEACHERS il 
tion. New emphasis on matters of international importance or Ca ers a). - 
whose significance has been changed by recent events. New SY i 
maps. New illustrations. For 7th and 8th years. : 
By 
Introduction to American History DR. A. E. WINSHIP | 
A: E- WINSHIP 
By sad: Editor. “Journal 0f Education” 
A new type of book to meet the new requirements. Tells 
: the story of America’s European beginnings in language that 
sixth year pupils can understand. : 
This timely, inspiring book will make 
The Hi ra M Re d strong appeal toall teachers. It was written | 
orace ann aders to help them meet the new conditions which |. 
Quickly develop the power to read independently, with have arisen in the profession of teaching; it as ~ 
expression, and so as to get the thought. Readers for every ‘ | * 
grade. Manuals for the teacher. points the way to success. i 


educational world for a third of a century 


| Alexander’s New Spelling Book Dr. Winship has been prominent in the | 


‘ A spelling book with an inspiring newness. Practical word- and every teacher knows that whatever he : 
list, regular systemacie reviews, dictionary drills, and a variety | says has great interest for every person con- ip 
of ways to approach the spelling lesson so as to make it in- 
teresting. Complete, Grades 3 to 8. Also in parts. cerned with education. 


Price, $1:25 


LONGMANS, GREEN & C0., Publishers | | comPANY, Publisher, Chicago 


New York: 449 Fourth Avenue 


Are You Teaching Agriculture in Your Schools ? | : 


Our Stencils Were Prepared Especially to Help You a 


These Stencils are perforated patterns of our large lecture 


COW GREATEST PRODUCER charts. Each set consists of from ten to fifteen sheets; each 


OF HUMAN FOOD sheet is 30 x 38 inches. } 


Bi With them your pupils can make charts on the blackboard | 
res SER: or permanent paper or cloth charts for your school. 


SUBJECTS 


1. Corn Is King 8. Weeds Mean Waste : 
2. Alfalfa on Every Farm 9. Home Economics and Sani- 1 
3. A Fertile Soil Means a ation 
PRODUCED BY THIS COW I Prosperous People 10. Fight the Fly 
IN ONE YEAR WAS EQUAL 4. Live Stock on Movement 
i} 5. Th Cow Makes arming n Education i} ; 
TO THE FOOD VALUE IN e a 
” i More Profitable 12. Diversified Farming for q 
‘HE BODIES OF THESE 6. Greater Profits the the South : if 
; Oat Crop 13 Home Canning by the’ Cold a 
OWE 110 4S. . Make More from Your Farm Pack Method 
Poultry 


We also have stencils on the following subjects prepared j 
especially for use in schools using the Rotation Plan for Vital- 
izing the Teaching of Agriculture. 

Sample Stencil from Cow Set F Rope Knots—Second Year's Work 
Making Things—Second Year’s Work 


7 Full Size Stencil 30x38 inches Carpentry Work—Third Year’s Work = 


Each set of charts covers one subject; no set covers all subjects. BP 
These stencils make the study of agriculture simple, practical and interesting. 
Any child, in the primary grades as well as in the upper grades in both town and country schools, 
can e them, 
. We will loan them to any teacher for the mere cost of postage — from 6 to 24 cents per set ac- 
cording to the distance from Chicago. 
If you shov.d decide to keep the stencils permanently, we will sell them to you at 50 cents a set. ; 
Write now for our new stencil plan and list of booklets and other aids to teaching agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
P. G. HOLDEN, DirecTror 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


December 18, 1919 


hool Books Show Wear? 


About this time of the year unpretected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage—give them the supporting 


protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools er schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributiens must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 

27: American Association of Teach- 
ers in Spanish at the Law School 
of George Washington University, 
Washington, C. President, 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, 598 West 
191st Street, New York. Secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Alfred Coester, 1081 
Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

29-30-31: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Springfield. 

29-31: National Council of Geography 
Teachers, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary. 
George J. Miller, State Normal 
School, Mankato, Minn. 

29-30-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Philadelphia. 
President, F. . Downes, Harris- 
burg. Secretary, J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster. 

31-Jan. 3: Special meeting of the 
American Library Association. 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Chalmers Hadley, Public Li- 
brary, Denver, Colo. Secretary, 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY. 


93-28: Department of Superintend- 
~ enee, N. E. A. Cleveland. 


ALABAMA. 


“An Educational Study of Alabama” 
is the title of a_ bulletin of the 
National Bureau of Education. Ala- 
bama has an area of 51.279 square 
miles, two-thirds of which is tillable. 
but only one-fourth is under cultiva- 
tion. In 1910 the population was 
2,138,093; it is probably 2,400,000 
now, with less than three per cent. 
of foreign birth. In 1910 the negroes 
numbered 908,282, but during the last 
three years perhaps 100,000 have come 
north. In 1918 of the 33,559 white 
children between ten and_ twenty 
years of age, 26,259 could not read or 
write, and of 226,700 colored children, 
64.746 were illiterate. Among the 
states Alabama ranks forty-third; but 
thirty-five per cent. of school popu- 
lation attend daily and the school 
vear is but 132 days. This averages 
but forty-five days for each pupil; 
only three states make a worse show- 
ing. In rural counties salaries of 
teachers and principals run from 


$45 to $125 a month for seven months. 
The children are in a low state of 
health, fully one-half having diseased 
tonsils, over forty per cent. de- 
cayed teeth and one-quarter hook- 
worm disease suspected. 


ARIZONA. 


TUCSON. The high school boys 
wanted to strike, but seem not to 
have been taken seriously. 


ILLINOIS. 


ROCK ISLAND. The high school 
had a light case of strike mania. 

MARION. County Superintend- 
ent McKinney had an unusually prof- 
itable county association this sea- 
son with 350 teachers in attendance. 
Superintendent L. E. York of Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, was the chief speaker. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Governor Coolidge has announced 
his appointment of a special commis- 
sion to study the subject of pay for 
school teachers throughout the com- 
monwealth. He explained that his 
desire is that the commission _ shall 
survey the whole situation, with the 
view of determining whether some 
standardization of salaries for edu- 
cators is needed to prevent com- 
munities from bidding against one 
another. The Governor’s action has 
no direct bearing on the present peti- 
tions of the Boston and the Cam- 
bridge school teachers. 

Dr. Payson Smith, state commis- 
sioner of education, is chairman of 
this committee, and his associates 
are: Albert H. Inman of Worcester; 
James M. McConnell of Boston; 
Professor Arthur N. Holcomb of 
Cambridge; James H. Van Sickle of 
Springfield and Miss Mary Mac- 
Skimmon of Brookline. 

CAMBRIDGE. The teachers are 
making an heroic campaign for a flat 
$600 increase. 

WINCHESTER. An increase of 
$400 a year to all public school teach- 
ers of Winchester has been approved 
by the town finance and school com- 
mittees, acting upon a petition pre- 
sented to Superintendent John R. 
Fausey and the school authorities. 

The petition states that domestics 
in the town of Winchester are better 
paid than the teachers. It declares 
that the cost of living has increased 
sixty-five per cent. since 1914. 


The teachers’ committee on sala- 
ries consists of Mary Lyons, chair- 
man; Raymond E. Tinkham, Edward 
E. Thompson, Mrs. Esther N. Jewett, 
Florence A. Parker, Elizabeth Spen- 
cer and M. Jane Davis. 

The salary scale of teachers in 
Winchester has run from $750 to 
$1,400. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. Salary increases 
averaging $300 annually were granted 
the school teachers at a meeting of 
the school board December 5. Sala- 
ries of Manchester teachers, as a re- 
sult of the increases, now range from 
$900 for first-year kindergarten and 
lower grade instructors to $3,500 paid 
the headmaster of the high school. 
The teachers asked for increases 
averaging $400. 

Increases were granted also to spe- 
cial teachers, making the highest sal- 
ary in that division $2,100 to the prin- 
cipal of the manual training school 
and the lowest $1,100 to the teacher of 
cooking. 


NEW JERSEY. 


State Superintendent Calvin N. 
Kendall of New Jersey insists that 
no teacher’s salary should be less 
than twelve hundred dollars. 

The graduates from the three 
state normal schools were a_ sixth 
fewer in 1919 than in 1918. 

Salaries in the state have been in- 
creased $2,700,000 in one year. This 
is nearly thirty-five per cent. 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO. Superintendent Ernest 
C. Hartwell has appointed seven per- 
sons from the department of educa- 
tion and from the public schools of 
this city, each of whom is chairman 
of a committee for revising 
courses of study for the school sys- 
tem of Buffalo. 

Frederick Houghton, principal of 
School 7, is the chairman of the Ele- 
mentary Science committee; Harriet 
Butler, supervisor of the primary 
grades, Elementary English; Charles 
P. Alvord, general supervisor «of 
grammar grades, Advanced English; 
Elsie Davis of the City Training 
School, Elementary Arithmetic; 
Howard M. Pillsbury, Advanced Arith- 
metic; F. P. Woellner of the Buffalo 
State Normal School, History; Eu- 
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Less savings and greater danger if your income 
should suddenly be interrupted, on account of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Protection against loss of income when Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine cuts off your salary, and 


-freedom from worry in the meantime. 


You know all about the H. C. L. 
But do you know all about the T. C. U.? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- 

abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days 
—weeks—or months—whether your salary contin- 
ues or not; for injury, for twelve months from date 
of disability; for sickness that confines you to the 
house, for six months.) This will help you to pay 
your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid un- 
less attended by physician at least once a week. 


OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of 

illness that does not confine you to the house 
but keeps you from your work. This will pay your 
board while you get well and strong. You will not 
have to overtax your strength by returning to work 
before you should. 


PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition 
to other benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. 


Abscess, Boil, Felon . : . $2.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat . : . 5.00 
Removal of both Tonsils . . 10.00 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy : . 15.00 


Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, 
OSPITAL Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined 
iz an established hospital. 


OU will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 

antined, so-that your salary is stopped. This 
insures your income. Regular policy pays for quar- 
antine after first week; special policy pays for one 
or more days of quarantine. 


OU may receive the following instead of monthly 
indemnity, if you prefer: 


Broken Arm, above elbow : . $85.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow 80.00 
Broken Leg > . 100.00 
Broken Knee-cap . é . 7500 
Broken Collar-bone . . 50.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist . . 60.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to ex- 


| tai pays for accidental loss of 


In the Annual Increase Insurance after 
First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 

Life 4 4 $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
Both hands . 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both feet . 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both eyes . 1,000 100.00 1,500 
One hand : 500 50.00 750 
One foot : 500 50.00 750 
One eye : 333 33.33 500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Every Teacher knows by personal experience all about the High Cost of Living, but many of them 
are still uninformed regarding the benefits to be derived from enrollment in the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers. In these precarious times you simply can’t afford to be carrying your own risk. Write us and 


find out what a load can be removed from your shoulders by the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. BUILDING 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Now York, 156 Fifth Ave. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
809 Tite Big. 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-nine years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


gene Hughey, supervisor of the inter- 
mediate grades, Geography. 

This idea is in full accord with the 
National Education Commission on 
Emergency in Education, re- 
cently issued the. following report :— 

In the administration of the public 
schools we recognize boards of edu- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOO:, 
SALEM, MASS.  Coeduca 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junio: 
high school, and for the commer 
cial department of the high schooi 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


— — 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principsa' 


Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 
Three Year Course. Practical Ex- 
perience. Applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health, of age 
(19-35). good moral character, two 
years High School Education or its 
equivalent. Separate Home for 
Nurses. For Catalog and Applica- 
tion blanks Address Dr. J. C. Cobb, 
2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


cation as the representatives of the 
people. Theirs is the responsibility to 
adopt the policies which will make for 
the development of public education 
and through public education for the 
development of our democratic so- 
cietv. We recognize the superintend- 
ent of schools as the executive othecr 
chosen by the board of education to 
carry out its policies and to recom- 
mend to these representatives of the 
people the kind of action chat will 
make for the realization of our edu- 
cational ideals. At the same time w? 
know that teachers working im the 
classrooms of our public schoo!s have 
contributed ideals that have had a de- 
termining influence upon educat'ona! 
progress. Through teachers’ councils, 
through committees, through veluntary 
associations and through individual 
recommendations, teachers have con- 
cerned themselves with the larger 
problems of educational administra- 
tion to the great benefit of the schools. 

Boards of education and adminis- 
trative officers in those ~communities 
that have made the greatest progress 
have recognized this principle. In 
many places, by rule of the board or 
by invitation” of the superintendent, 
teachers’ crganizations have been re- 
quested to make recommendations af- 
fecting courses of study, the adoption 
of textbooks, types of building and 
equipment, the organization of special 


BME RSO WN 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


more li we have to enjoy.” 


from the 


The Arlo Plan 


“Whether one is aware of it or not, the whole effort of his life is 
to express himself. The better we express ourselves the more we live. 
One wey to express ourselves is in words, and the better we do it the 

e 


Uncle Dudley, in Boston Globe. 


“I am positively convinced from careful use that the Arlo Plan will 
produce in pupils the power to grasp thoughts, ideas, and word pictures 
rinted page, and the ability 
thoughts, ideas, and word pictures in their own language.” 

(Signed) 
Superintendent of Schools, Palmer, Mass, 


ARLO CLEMATIS 
By Bertua B. ann 
for 4th or 5th grades for 3rd or 4th ades 
40 Cents 45 Cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


A Letter 


to give expression to these 


Clifton H. Hobson, 


December 18, 1919. 


classes and special kinds of schools 
and the formulation of budgets. 

If these steps are taken not only 
will the insight, knowledge and skill 
of every teacher be made available for 
the promotion of educational progress, 
but the responsibility and influence of 
the classroom teacher will be officially 
recognized, the calling will become 
thereby more dignified and attractive 
and larger numbers of the strong and 
capable young men and women of the 
country will enter public school ser- 
vice as a life career. Next to the pro- 
vision of better salaries for teachers 
nothing will do more to raise the 
status of the profession and make its 
service attractive to the kind of men 
and women that the schools need, than 
the adoption of a policy that will lift 
the classroom teacher above the level 
of a mere routine worker carrying out 
in a mechanical fashion plans and 
policies that’ are handed down from 
above. 

JOHNSTOWN. A new schedule of 
teachers’ salaries to go into effect 
January 1 has been adopted by the 
board of education as follows :-— 
of school and prin- 
cipal of th sc : Mini salary 
re py ugh school: Minimum salary, 

High 


school (men): Minimum 
$1,200 ; maximum, $1,802. 
wae school (women) : Minimum, 
9/00; maximum, $1,300, This also 
applies to special drawing, music 
household arts, physical training and 


general substitute instructresses. 

[raining class teacher: Minimum 
$1,000; maximum, $1,200. 

Manual training teacher: Minimum 
$1,200 ; maximum, $1,800. 

Gseneral substitute teacher in grades: 
Minimum, $850; maximum, $1,150 

Principal, fourteen rooms: Mini- 
inum, $1,000 ; maximum, $1,400, 

Principal, eight rooms: Minimum 
$900: maximum, $1,200. 

Principal, four rooms: 
$800 ; maximum, $1,100, 

Grades seven and eight: Minimum 
$850 ; maximum, $1,150. 

Grades one to six: Minimum, $750; 
maximum, $1,050. 

Kindergarten 
schedule. 

In case any teacher is getting more 
than the minimum salary at the pres- 
ent time, the increase each year is to 
apply on the present salary. 


Minimum, 


teachers on same 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
WINSTON-SALEM. Sixth annual 
report of the public schools of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., shows an enroll- 
ment of 6,501 (4,053 white and 2.448 
colored), and an average attendance 
of 4581 (3,003 white and 1,578 
colored). Number of teachers, 107 
white and forty colored. Salary of 
superintendent, $3,400; salaries of 106 
spacers, $77,812, or $734.08 
each; of forty colored te: 5,- 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. School affairs are 
peaceful and prosperous. The bond 
issue failed, but that was not due to 
any educational prejudice. The 
Board of Education is a happy fam- 
ily. Miss Anna E. Arnold, head of 
the Girls’ Trade School, is promoted 
to a salary of $4,000, and the enthu- 
siasm over the school is keen. O. M. 
Plummer, who is the best known edu- 
cator in the city, nationally, is still 
on the board of education and _ his 
new business opportunity as director 
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of the Live Stock Exposition of the 
Pacific Northwest is remarkably suc- 
cessful, he having raised the money 
for the building of a $300,000 ex- 
position pavilion. 


National Council of Geography 
Teachers 


The National Council of Geography 
Teachers will hold its annual meeting 
in St. Louis from December 29 to 31. 
1919. The first meeting will be held 
December 29 at 1.30 p. m. and the 
second meeting at 7.45 p. m. 

All meetings will be held in the 
Soldan High School, Union Boulevard 
and Cates Street. The school may be 
reached by taking cars going west on 
Olive Street marked “Delmar” and 
getting off at Union Avenue. 

The Statler Hotel has been selected 
as headquarters. 


PROGRAM. 


The Teaching of Regional Geog- 
raphy :— 

Geography of a Continent, W. M. 
Gregory, Cleveland Normal School; 
Geography of a Country, E. E. Lackey, 
State Normal School, Wayne, Neb.; 
Geography of a Small Area, Dr. A. E. 
Parkins, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville. 

The Problem Method of Teaching 
Geography, M. E. Branom, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis. 

Report of Normal School Geography 
by Chairman of Committee Sumner 
W. Cushing, State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 

Report on Elementary and Second- 
ary School Geography by Chairman 
of Committee Dr. Albert P. Brigham, 
Colgate University. 

Ways and Means of Increasing the 
Efficiency of Geography Teaching 
Through the State and National Coun- 
cils, R. H. Whitbeck, University of 
Wisconsin; R. P. Green, State Normal 
School, Bowling Green, Ky.; Jane K. 
Atwood, State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kan.; W. M. Gregory, Cleve- 
land Normal School. 

Geography Teaching and the War, 
President Dr. Albert P. Brigham. 
Address to be delivered at joint ses- 
sion December 31. 
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Wasted Lives 


Tuberculosis kills producers —- 
chiefly men and women between the 
ages of fifteen and forty-five. 

It claims workers — active men and 
women in the homes, the office and the 
shop. 

It causes 150,000 deaths in the 
United States every year. 

It costs the United States in eco- 
nomic waste alone about $500,000,000 
annually. 

More than 1,000,000 persons in this 
country are suffering from active 
tuberculosis right now. 

It menaces every community, every 
home and every individual. 

And yet tuberculosis is curable and 
preventable. 

It is spread largely by ignorance, 
carelessness and neglect. 

The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and its .1,000 affiliated state and 
local organizations wage a continuous, 
winning war on tuberculosis. 

The work of these organizations is 
financed chiefly by the sale of Red 
Cross Christmas seals. 

Drive the menace of tuberculosis 
from your door. 

BUY AND USE RED CROSS 

CHRISTMAS SEALS! 
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DECEMBER REGISTRATION makes sure of covering the entire season for 

September openi , and is not too early to 
do so. Time is needed to get together credentials and make a complete 
record, while provision is made as OR fall vacancies in order to secure the 
earl in the year as_ possible best candidates. Teachers are now 
registering for January, February and September, many keeping. a continuous 
registration with us in order to be in touch with possibilities of advancement. 


to “opportunity we” advise to" register ‘now “tor SEPTEMBER OPENINGS. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *° ©: 


Year. Our Booklet, “Teachin 

2s a Business, 

NEW YORK, 437 FIFTI AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 

DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


‘ recommends teachers and has filled hun - 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


If you need a. 


teacher forany desirable know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Beunre. New Yoewe 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior oem a 
superior people. 

New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Established 1855 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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Children of eleven nationalities singing the Shoemaker Song, Seattle, Wash. 
““Americanization’ through music” 
A slogan of the hour 


Music is an universal language that needs no interpreter. It is the one common ground and 
most natural approach to the foreigner in welding him into the spirit of true Americanism. 

A movement is now sweeping the country to make firm and 
lasting process of the eile an ad bring securely into the fold of 
American -_— our adopted = from other lands. Have you 


thought of Community Singing with the 


Victrola and Victor Records? 


universal in its appeal, is a deep and moving force. The Com- 
munity = ipsa idea of war days must be perpetua It is productive 
immeasurab in 4 movement of 
othing is more ering mocratic than the group singing of ol 
familiar and patriotic songs. Sing them with or band accompani- 
ment,—-strong, correct, inspiring! 


My Old Kentucky Home (Stephen ] 
Foster) (2) Battle Hymn of the 
Republic (Julia Ward Howe) 
Victor Band 
Believe Me, If All Those Endear- 
(Moore) Victrola XXV 
(2) Home, Sweet Home (Payne- 
Bishos) "Victor Band 
For further information, write to the When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 


ucati under the instrument safe 
Ed tional Department and secure from danger, and 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N J. y irresponsi- 
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